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We Must Help Children 
to Find Themselves 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Crrram trends in public educa- 
tion toward increased recognition of 
individual differences among children 
and less insistence on formal teaching 
and stereotyped subject matter; more 
recognition of the need of wider appre- 
ciation and understanding of funda- 
mental social changes under way or 
anticipated; enriched curricula provid- 
ing for the increased leisure which a 
changed social order is expected to 
bring about; broader curriculum offer- 


ings to conform more nearly to indi- 
vidual interests and abilities as well as 
to assist students to fit into changing 
economic conditions, are more and 
more noticeable in our school program. 

Education is no longer confined to 
the years between 6 and 21; it is ex- 
panding at both ends. Better under- 
standing of the needs of young children 
and a deeper appreciation of the youth 
problem, in both of which the lamented 
depression has played a part, are 


Note: Jn our editorial plan for pub- 
lishing this year a series of school 
prophecies by outstanding educational 
authorities, Dr. Studebaker’s article 
1s significant. 


We are facing a reorganization of | 
all. the social forces that influence 
childhood and youth. One of the 
contributing causes of the national | 
emergency from which we are recover- 


ing is the change from a period of 
under-production and working activity 
to one of surplus and enforced leisure. 
Instead of functioning as a group | 
member, each of us whether adult or 
child is faced with this new individ- 


ualism. The important question of 
the schools, as Dr. Studebaker tells us, 
is how we shall help children to make 
their way independently in an eco- 
nomic world that is, as yet, uncharted. 


leading toward assumption by the 
schools of the responsibility of caring 
for our boys and girls from nursery 
school age until they are prepared 
for and placed suitably in the economic 
world, able independently to make 
their way. 


Nor does the responsibility end 
here. Just as education is a life-long 
process, so our schools must provide 
life-long programs extending beyond 
youth and employability into adult- 
hood and economic independence. Our 
school program must offer the oppor- 
tunity to American citizens to study 
and discuss national and community 
problems which are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult and complicated 
in our modern civilization. 

Democracy, by its very nature, 
demands intelligent solutions of these 
problems not by the few but by the 
many, since in our country the masses 
constitute the ruling group. 

Here then is the task of the new 
school in the new day: provision of a 
life-long program in education through 
which not only boys and girls, but 
men and women, have at least the 
opportunity, an equitable opportunity, 
fully and completely to find them- 
selves. 
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Geography of the Month. American 
Indians, 1935 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


I, the autumn of 1621 the Red 
Man was largely responsible for our 
first harvest. A recent program of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration shows us a contrasting picture. 
In a vast auditorium of a Navaho 
reservation, row upon row of Indians 
in gay blankets, earnest, silent, listen 
to an address by a Government official 
interpreted through the blaring notes 
of a loud speaker. Patiently, they 
endeavor to understand what seems at 
first hearing a tragedy. Will they 
dispose of one hundred thousand of 
their breeding sheep, and one hundred 
and fifty thousand goats, because this 
stock is overgrazing valleys and 
mountains to the point of bringing 
about a condition of dangerous soil 
erosion? This, in the judgment of 
the White Chiefs at Washington, is a 
necessary sacrifice that the Red Man 
must make for the good of future 
harvests in his land. 


These Navaho leaders weigh the 
details of this crop-control plan. As 
delegates of unnumbered Indian stock 
breeders, they would buy these sheep 
and goats from the owners at a nominal 
price with a Government loan, to be 
repaid out of common funds as these 
funds accrue from tribal oil royalties. 
This long-term planning will mean 
less meat and milk, it will handicap 
their weaving at the moment, but 
should work future good to all the 
tribes. The Navaho assemblage, after 
camp-fire discussion, decides, more 
reasonably we are told than neigh- 
boring white stockmen, to accept the 
proposal of the A. A. A. Thus 1621 
and 1935 bridge the years; east and 
west are one, as the American Indian 
of our present continues his co-opera- 
tion with the white men who invaded 
his shores more than three centuries 
ago. 

A grass-grown trail in geography 
stretches from the forests of Cape 
Cod to our Pacific coast. As the 
American pioneer pushed from east 
to west the Indian was driven ahead 
of that march of time, and his course 
was not mapped. This month, a 
bird’s-eye view of the American 
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Indian as he forms a racial part of 
our country today will enrich the 
classroom work in geography and 
social science. First, who is . the 
American Indian of 1935? 


Last year, there were 327,958 
Indians in the United States, a popula- 
tion said to approximate the number 
of aboriginal Indians in 1620. The 
most important tribes are the Navaho, 
the Sioux, Assinboin, and Chippewa, 
with their branches. Wandering from 
east to west, we find less than fifty 
full-blooded Indians left in their 
ancient New England home. Our 
present Indian states are Oklahoma, 
Arizona, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
California, Montana, Minnesota, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and North 
Dakota, in order of Indian population. 
Sixty-one per cent of Indians are 
massed in the states of Oklahoma, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and South 
Dakota. The forgotten impoverished 
Seminoles of the Florida Everglades 
may soon be rehabilitated through a 
Government Reservation project. 

While the northern tribes hold 
largely to the customs and ways of 
living of their ancestors, the Navahos 
inhabit the picturesque desert ranges, 
their life almost as colorful as their 
habitat. On sun-flooded mesas and 
in the broad valleys of northeast 
Arizona and New Mexico, driving 
ancient Fords, or following their flocks 
on foot in search of the seasonal crop 
of herbs and grasses, the Navaho 
tribe is a folk survival of primitive 
America. His hogan, built of cedar 
trunks, brush and mud, can be set up 
without the aid of skilled labor, 
wherever he happens to be. A garden 
patch, his flock of sheep and goats, 


‘his native crafts of designing and 


weaving beautiful blankets and ham- 
mering out silver, turquoise-studded 
jewelry gives him his simple living. 
He loves the earth, music and the 
dance. 

Tall and slender, his long hair 
knotted up with string, the Navaho has 
lived for centuries close to and peaceably 
with the communal Hopi of the pueblo 
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STRAND BY STRAND A NAVAHO RUG TAKES FORM IN THE DEPTHS OF CANYON DEL MUERTO 


country. The Hopi, short in hair and 
stature, is a sedentary farmer and is 
said to have influenced the Navaho 
who was formerly warlike in his in- 
stincts. We have about thirty thou- 
sand Navahos and they are increasing. 
Superb horsemen, independent, virile, 
they are an addition to our civiliza- 
tion. 

The Sioux, Chippewa, Crow, and 
other tribes of our Northwest are as 
interesting from the point of view of 
folk ways as the Navaho and Hopi are 
unique. Beads, feathers, tom-toms, 
moccasins, skin costumes, and elab- 
orate tribal ceremonials survive, modi- 
fied by contact with whites. They 
are still co-operating with the settlers’ 
harvest. A local small-town paper of 
Montana notes: 

“Forty-nine per cent of the Indian 
families on Fort Belknap reservation 
are raising vegetables this season. 
Many of the gardens are large enough 
to supply the families’ needs during 
the coming winter season as well as 
during the growing season. During 
the last few weeks the district farmers 
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have visited every Indian garden and 
scored it, and will again score the 
gardens when the produce has been 
harvested and stored for winter use. 
Superintendent Shotwell is offering 
prizes to the three best gardeners and 
one prize to the oldest person raising 
a garden in each of the districts. A 
set of dining-room chairs is the first 
prize and a congoleum rug is third prize. 
The second prize is a 47-piece set of 
dishes. The oldest gardeners 
receive tanned buffalo robes.”’ 

Another Indian-Montana newspaper 
story reads: 

“Christmas comes to the Crow and 
Cheyenne Indians just as regularly as 
December 25 rolls around but the 
celebration will last a week on their 
reservations and perhaps even a few 
days longer, with dancing, feasting 
and presentation of gifts. 

“Instead of trimming a tree, the 
gifts will be hung on a rope stretched 
across the dance hall. No furred, 
red-coated Santa Claus will distribute 
the gifts, but a stalwart, aquiline- 
featured brave, in feathered head 


will 


Sania Fe Railroad 


dress. Gift days are no novelty in 
the lives of these people. At every 
general tribal gathering there is one 
special give-away day. The ancient 
Indian scorned worldly wealth in 
excess of his necessities. The old- 
timers still consider it an honor to be 
destitute, a dishonor to be rich while 
others are in poverty. 

‘The gifts commonly distributed are 
shawls, blankets, beadwork, 
gingham, foodstuffs, horses 
money.” 

In the last few years Indians of 
Montana have been supplied with 
quantities of buffalo meat by the 
Federal Government. The surplus of 
the Yellowstone Park and bison range 
herds have been butchered, and dis- 
tributed. While the quantity of these 
has not been very considerable, the 
Indians have greatly appreciated the 
gifts, recalling, as they do, the old 
days of thé tribes when the bison 
roamed the plains and were to be had 
for the hunting. Recently the Crow 
Agency in northern Wyoming has 
obtained fifty-four live bison from 
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THE CROW INDIAN BABY, CHERISHED WARD OF OUR 


GOVERNMENT 


the Federal Government and will now 
attempt to raise buffalo meat. 


The great majority of our Indian 
population, due to the educational 
program of the Government, are now 
literate but during the past two years 
there has been a change in the adminis- 
tration of their schools. Twenty-two 
thousand Indian children in 1932 were 
eared for in boarding schools. Today, 
these children are being transferred 
to community day schools which 
maintain a neighborly relation with 
pueblo and hogan. Several reasons 
account for this change. Indian 
parents are sufficiently well educated, 
in many instances, to co-operate with 
the schools in their children’s welfare; 
there was need for economy in the 
administration of the Indian schools; 
and we are realizing that the Indian 
home has a contribution’ to make to 
the artistic and leisure-time activities 
of their communities and reservations 
that should be fostered in the younger 
generation. 


The best type Indian day school of 
the present duplicates the equipment 
and methods of the progressive rural 
school for white children. As appro- 
priations are made possible by the 
Public Works Administration, more 
Indian day schools that will foster 
the activity program are to be built. 
A recent report from the U. S. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs describes these new 
schools: 

The schools are to be community 
schools of the activity type, for the 
use of all members of the community, 
adults as well as children, and the 
buildings. should be adapted to local 
needs rather than conform to any 
conventional school plans. The sim- 
plest possible construction should be 
used, with local materials and Indian 
labor, not only for the usual reasons 
inherent in the Public Works program, 
but as part of the Indian participation 
in school and community work. 

Even the smallest schools are to 
have a varied program. They are to 
be “‘one-teacher’’ rather than one- 
room schools—that is, there should be, 
in addition to the main ‘‘classroom,”’ 
space for workshop, library, school 
lunch, washing (frequently for com- 
munity washing and laundering as 
well as for children’s use), and other 
needs that will develop for both pupils 
and community. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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CROW INDIANS OF MONTANA PREFER THE OLD-TIME TEPEE 


Indian Life Today. 
A Third-Grade Unit 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Charles H. Elliott, Commissioner of Education 


Vaz children had been talking 
about the community and its helpers. 
Almost every town has an antique 
shop. Indian relics are the oldest 
purely American antiques. Some In- 
dian curios were borrowed for class 
examination. 

Three wall charts showing imple- 
ments, arrowheads and pictures of 
New Jersey Indians were borrowed 
from the New Jersey State Museum 
at Trenton. Hung in the schoolroom, 
they instantly produced an enthusiastic 
discussion of Indians. We _ studied 
available pictures and chose a few 
related ones to be posted for con- 
ference discussion. The children 
noticed a similarity between city 
apartments and the adobe dwellings 
of an Indian pueblo. This led to a 
study of Indians today and a com- 
parison of the different kinds of 
houses used by a community. 

Some of the children who had 
Indian suits, moccasins or bows and 
arrows brought them to school and 


From several years of co-operative 
effort, the rural and small town 
schools of New Jersey have formu- 
lated and put into practice the activity 
program from which this unit on 
Indian Life is taken. It is well | 
suited, through tested application, to 
conditions that prevail in the one- and | 
two-room country school. It is unique 
in that it comprehends Indians of the 


East, on the plains, and those of the 


pueblos. 
Dr. Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, sup- 
plied the basic outline of social studies 
upon which the curriculum was 
organized. The material was unified 
and edited by Marcia A. Everett, 
Helping Teacher from Warren, New | 
Jersey. 


dressed up as a surprise for the rest 
of the children during opening exer- 
cises. Thus we introduced the unit 
of Indian Life that follows: 


Development of the Unit 


A. Wuo WERE THE INDIANS AND 
How Dip Tuey Loox? 


1. Discussion. 


Have some of the children come in 
Indian suits as a surprise for the rest 
of the group. Who in the group 
would make the best Indians? What 
would the chief look for besides dark 
skin, hair and eyes if he planned to 
adopt one of the class? (Posture, 
health, courage, obedience.) Are all 
Indian suits alike? What is the dif- 
ference between your summer and 
winter clothing? How did weather 
conditions influence the way Indians 
dressed? How many kinds of Indian 
clothing can you describe? 


2. Things to Do. 


Write to Junior Red Cross head- 
quarters and ask for the assignment 
of an Indian school with which you 
can exchange letters and pictures. 
Write to someone who has Indian 
relics and invite him to come and talk 
to you about Indians. 

Make a list of Indian names. 

Get feathers and make an Indian 
headdress. Make an Indian suit of 
burlap. Draw Indian designs or make 
them of beads. Weave an Indian 
blanket. Draw an Indian for the 
bulletin-board. Make Indian figures 
for the sand table. 

Read about Indians and tell an 
Indian story to the group. 

Make a collection of pictures of 
things Indians use. Mount these pic- 
tures in a uniform manner on oaktag, 
9” x 12”. Use a black, brown or 
gray mat, x 1134”, for a back- 
ground, but have a 4” margin of the 
oaktag. Mount one picture on each 
mat. Add these to your permanent 
collection of school pictures. Some 
suggestions are: Pictures of canoes, 
bows and arrows, Indian clothes, 
moccasins, homes, tepees, adobe 
pueblos, wigwams, hogans, Indian 
blankets, Indian baskets, pottery, 
corn, squash, turkeys, pictures of 
feathers, Indian belts and ornaments, 
arrowheads and implements of stone, 
Indian mounds, cliff dwellers, mound 
builders, burros, bake ovens, kivas, 
prayer sticks, sand paintings, animal 
footprints, picture writing, Indian 
cradles, animals, the moon, the rain- 
bow, the milky way, birds, Indian 
designs. 


3. Information. 


Indian dolls may be made by paint- 
ing the ordinary ten-cent store ones 
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brown with black hair and eyes. 
Bits of felt can be used to dress them. 
The papoose is made in the same way 
and bound to a bit of brown card- 
board. 

Burlap bags are useful for both 
clothing and tepees. Burlap can be 


easily fringed and decorated with 
beads or paint. 
To be sure that the Indian suits 


will fit, make a pattern. Pin a double 
sheet of newspaper to the wall. Stand 
against the paper and have someone 
draw around the child. Allow two 
inches for seams when cutting out 
the pattern. 


4. References. 


a. For the children. 
Brooks. “Stories of the Red 
Children,’’ pp. 7-10. 


Dearborn. the Indians 
Lived,” pp. 1-9. 

Deming. “Little Eagle,” pp. 
5-15. 

Fairgrieve and Young. “Chil- 
dren of Many Lands,” pp. 
37-55: 

b. For the teacher. 

Bonser and Mossman. “In- 
dustrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools.”’ 

Salomon. ‘‘The Book of Indian 


Crafts and Indian Lore.”’ 


B. Wuere Do WE Finp INDIANS 
Topay? 
1. Discussion. 
There are many tribes of Indians 
living in the United States today, and 
each tribe is more or less unlike the 


others™in looks, dress, homes, and in 
ways of living. Through state 
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THE NORTHERN MINNESOTA INDIAN BUILDS A BARK HOUSE 


museums and other sources, study 
local Indians; any surviving tribe. 
Where located, and how it lives. 
When you were looking for Indian 
costumes, what were some of the 
names that you found under the pic- 
tures? Where do you find those 
Indians living now? Where did 
Columbus find the Indians living? 


2. Things to Do. 


Put a picture of Columbus’ ship on 
a map where he first saw Indians. 
Place a star where you live. 


C. THe PuesLo INDIANS 


1. Discussion. 


What do the Pueblo Indian homes 
remind you of? In what ways are 


they like our city apartments? How 
are they different? Why do they have 
to store up an extra amount of food? 
Why is it possible to have a flat roof 
made only of mud and sticks. How 
do they get into their houses? Where 
is. the oven? How many must use 
the same oven? Where would you 
expect to find most of the little chil- 
dren? Where are their gardens? How 
do they get water to their houses? 
Why do the Indians of the Southwest 
use adobe instead of saplings and bark 
for their houses? _ Why is it important 
for Pueblo Indians to learn to work 
together and help each other? 


2. Things to Do. 


Plan an imaginary trip to visit an 
Indian home. Discuss trains and 
the time it will take—sleeping on a 
train; eating in a diner; reading, 
writing, facilities and radio in observa- 
tion car; dressing-rooms. 

Make a Taos Pueblo-Indian scene 
in the sand table. Build the pueblo 
of bricks with little pieces of wheat 
straw in them. Make these sun-dried 
bricks and lay up the walls with mud 
to hold them together, instead of 
plaster. Cover the entire outside with 
a coat of thin mud. Inside, white- 
wash walls,.leave dirt floors, and make 
earth roof held in place over poles for 
beams. Homes are very clean and 
neat. No stairs; make ladders of 
sticks. Build an adobe (mud) bake 
oven in the vard; build a fence of 
sticks to hold the wild horses. Builda 
fireplace in mud in the corner of the 
pueblo rooms. Indicate a stream of 

(Continued on page 43 
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Grade VI, Matthew Whaley School, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


STUDYING THE EFECT OF MACHINERY ON OUR LIVING, CREATED THE 


NEED FOR RECORDS ON WALL MAPS 


Making and Using Maps 


VIRGINIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Tie first map which the child 
makes will be a single line, drawn on 
the blackboard or on a large sheet of 
paper. At each end of the line there 
may be a building, one building repre- 
senting his home, the other building 
representing his school, while the line 
shows the street or road which he 
travels to come from home to school. 
Even this simple map will be a begin- 
ning in recognition of location, direc- 
tion, and routes of travel. 

As his experiences increase, his 
need for direction and location will 
increase and he will begin to find other 
buildings that he wishes to locate on 
this street or road. Then he thinks 
of some important building on another 
street or road and the straight line 
branches into other streets and roads. 
These must be labeled with printed 
names or numbers, so that there will 
be no confusion as to location of 
important buildings. From these he 
will recognize the location of one 
building with respect to another, the 
plan of roads and streets, and the 
placing of buildings on them. He 
may use this map, which may be an 
individual or group product, to trace 
the route to be taken on an excursion 
or to explain the route and direction 
to be taken if the class wishes to 
visit his home. This will involve 
location, direction and right and left 
turns, and a beginning of an under- 
standing of man’s adjustment to his 
immediate environment. 


When a child begins to study com- 
munities markedly different from his 
own, large hemispheres may be drawn 
on the blackboard or on large sheets of 
wrapping paper, unprinted newspaper 
or cardboard, using chalk or pencil 
tied to a string to make the circles. 
If desired, instead of hemispheres, 
large rectangles may be measured and 
drawn on the blackboard or paper. 
In the hemisphere or in the rectangle, 
the child sketches the outline of the 
continents, using chalk or pencil in 
such light lines that no erasing is 
necessary. After referring to standard 
wall maps, globes, atlases and maps in 
textbooks, from the library or bor- 
rowed from an upper grade, after 
scrutinizing his own work and con- 
sidering the suggestions of his group, 
he corrects his first draft by lightly 
drawing over his lines until the conti- 
nents are outlined in approximately 
the correct size, shape, and propor- 
tions. He then sketches in the out- 
line of the country or countries that 
are being studied, making no attempt 
to show rivers, mountains, or cities. 
The country may then be colored in 
mass, using colored chalk, crayons, 
water color or opaque paint; the 
rest of the continent is similarly colored 
using a harmonizing color, and the 
surrounding water may or may not 
be colored blue. The names of the 
continents, countries, and oceans are 
then carefully printed in the correct 
spaces. This may be an individual 


NoTE: In a study of primitive life 
this month we are reminded that 
civilization developed with the ability 
of peoples to make and read charts and | 
maps; that no map of today is static | 
because of changing boundaries and 
exploration; and that map-making 
now takes its place as a part of the 
social-studies program in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

This belief in the importance of the | 
map in the school program is pre- 
sented in the new state Course of Study 
for Virginia Elementary Schools re- 
cently completed, and one of the most 
significant of the curriculum revisions. 

The Curriculum Laboratory of 
George Peabody College, many Vir- 
ginia State colleges, and large local 
committees analyzed and evaluated 
units of work and accounts of activities 
submitted by teachers from all fields 
throughout the state for this revision. 
We are privileged to quote from the 
Course of Study through the courtesy 
of Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Virginia. 


piece of work, though it is an excel- 
lent group activity. The maps, atlas, 
and globe are both used as source 
material and to verify the work. 
These maps may be used to locate 
countries, to compare locations and 
climates of several countries, to trace 
imaginary trips from the child’s home 
to the homes of other children, using 
the terms north, south, east and west. 


L. the entire class has not 
learned these directions, this map or 
any wall map may be hung on the 
wall at the front of the room. The 
children will readily discover that 
north is toward the top, south toward 
the bottom, east toward their right 
hands, and west toward their left 
hands. They will enjoy proving that 
this holds true no matter on which 
wall the map hangs, and that it even 
remains true when the map is placed 
on the floor. Also, they can discover 
that if they face north, their backs 
will be to the south, east to the right 
and west to the left. 

The principal mountains, rivers and 
cities may be located on the simple 
outline type of map, but increased 
work in location will require maps 
drawn to scale, showing lines of lati- 
tude and longitude, their degrees, the 
names and locations of the zones 
and the equator. The child may 
measure and draw his own blocked 
paper, making the lines of latitude 
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and longitude two, three, four, six, or 
more times as long as those on the 
source map. Constant reference must 
be made to source maps while drawing 
the outline map in the blocks, and 
each block made by crossing of lines 
of latitude and longitude must. be 
carefully checked to see that the out- 
line of the country or continent is of 
correct size, shape and _ location. 
These maps may be individual or 
group maps. On this outline may be 
made physical, political, historical, 
product, population, rainfall, or 
weather maps. 

A legend is a necessary part of 
each map. It should show the exact 
meaning of the use of each color, each 
significant picture or symbol, and 
should indicate the scale of miles. 
Arrows should be used to show direc- 
tion of flow of travel and trade, dotted 
lines may show trade routes, dots may 
show density of population, shaded 
lines may show gradations in pro- 
duction, and actual pictures may be 
used to show products. 


Small outline maps may be traced 
or mimeographed so that size and out- 
line are identical and a series of com- 
parative maps made, such as political 
maps, physical maps, rainfall maps, 
population maps, product maps, oc- 
cupation maps, and from these may 
be developed conclusions as to cause 
and effect, reasons for flow of popula- 
tion, trade routes, growth of cities, and 
many other geographical phases. 


A FLOOR map may be drawn 
with chalk on the bare floor, or drawn 
with crayon or pencil on large sheets of 
wrapping paper or cardboard tacked 
on the floor, or in sand placed on 
heavy paper and held in place on the 
floor by a close border of bricks or 
rocks. The floor map should be 
large enough for the children to walk 
around in. 

The smallest child will enjoy using 
it to show the way he comes from home 


THE FIRST MAP GROWS OUT OF A STUDY OF THE COMMUNITY 


Grade II, Matthew Whaley School, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


elaborately 


Grade III, Patrick Henry School, Richmond, Va. 


THE FLOOR SCENE AND MURAL BACKGROUND DEVELOPED THE CHILD’S 
SENSE OF PLACE AND DIRECTION 


to school, drawing the route with single 
lines of crayon or pencil on paper or 
cardboard, or he may use boxes to 
represent buildings in the sand. Ona 
floor map he may trace routes that 
may be taken in going on an ex- 
cursion. 

Soon he will be able to locate and 
place correctly public buildings of the 
community, as bank, church, school, 
fire house, and courthouse, and to 
write or print the names of the prin- 
cipal streets or roads in their proper 
places. He should be able to recognize 
directions, north, south, east, west, 
and to place his own home in relation 
to other buildings on his street or 
road, using drawings or buildings con- 
structed from boxes. He should be 
able to direct other children or 
strangers to the most important com- 
munity buildings and to his own home. 

More elaborate floor maps may be 
made by using calcimine to color sand 
green; to show grassy lands; using 
blue-green paper, blotters, or Cello- 
phane under glass to represent water, 
and clay to build up mountains. To 
these geographical settings may be 
added twigs to represent forests, more 
constructed buildings, 
natural and agricultural products, and 
people. With these the child may 
represent, graphically, historical events 
in their geographical setting, types of 
communities, relative densities of 
population, land and water masses, 
relation of products to water, trade 
and transportation routes, and relative 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Bangor, Maine 


MATCHING WORDS IS A FAVORITE KINDERGARTEN ACTIVITY 


srounds for 
BANGOR, MAINE, 


However the kindergarten may 
look at it, reading is considered the 
most important subject in the school 
curriculum by parents as well as by 
teachers. The reason for this is its 
practical use in life situations. The 
little child from the time he is two 
years old is interested in picture books 
and one of his first questions is, 
“What does it say under the picture?” 
He begins to acquire a reading vocabu- 
lary gradually, naturally, and in ac- 
cordance with his desires and mental 
needs. The training received in kin- 
dergarten determines in large measure 
the degree of interest, ease and skill 
which the child displays in attacking 
the problem of reading. 

A careful formulation of the kinder- 
garten program, as related to reading 
readiness, may be helpful at the 
beginning of the school year. Objec- 
tives of such an organization of 
activities would be: 


To create an interest in knowing 
how to read. 


To give a meaningful background 
for reading. 


To give children vivid contacts 
with the reading process by having 
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Kindergarten Back- 


Reading 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


the printed word play a part in their 
activities. 


To provide opportunities for children 
to talk freely about their experiences, 
their work, and their play. 

To work for good speech habits. 


To secure ease in speaking and 
enlarge the vocabulary. 


Activities 


1. Looking at books on reading 
table. 


2. Listening to teacher read stories 
from books or tell stories. 


3. Telling stories from pictures, 
such as ‘“‘Mother Goose,’’ animal or 
seasonal pictures. 


4. Making various labels and signs. 

a. Signs needed for some project 
or activity, as street signs, labels in 
connection with grocery store, post- 
office, transportation unit, or holiday 
gifts. 

b. Names on coat hooks or rubber 
snaps. 

c. No artificial labeling is necessary 
or desirable, as door, clock, desk. 


5. Making various kinds of books, 


Note: The Courses of Study being 
used in the kindergartens and ele- 
mentary public schools of Bangor 
have been tested in the classrooms over 
a period of six years. During this | 
period of time improvements have 
been made. In 1933 the entire teach- | 
ing staff of kindergartens, elementary | 
schools and supervisors were organized | 
into committees -to study and improve | 
these courses through a revision, from 
which this article, formulating aims 
and activities in kindergarten reading 
readiness, is taken. | 

The committee who formulated the | 
| Bangor Kindergarten Course of Study | 
included: 


Anna L. Ferguson, Chairman 
Eleanor A. Herlihy, Secretary 
| Eulalie Collins | 
Adelaide Mansur 
Frances E. Longfellow 
Mary E. Mooney 
Marguerite H. Belden 
Ethlyn M. Steward 
Clara W. Mason 
Corrine F. Young 
‘Evelyn C. Joy 
Alice M. Allen 
Muriel Sampson 
Gertrude F. Lord 
Ruth J. Blanchard 


health, 


animal, 
printing the word under the picture. 


transportation, and 


6. Excursions. 


a. Informational trips to bakery, 
fire station or house under construc- 
tion. 

b. Nature excursions to see birds, 
flowers, woods. 


7. Providing social contacts by 
giving birthday parties or holiday 
parties. Making place cards. 

8. Using action words in connec- 
tion with various rhythms; hop, skip, 
jump, clap. Combine these with the 
child’s name. 

9g. Playing various games. 

a. Listening game. ‘‘Whatcan you 
hear in these words that sound alike, 
Mary, March, milk?” 

b. Dramatizing stories or children’s 
own experiences. 


10. Matching words. 


11. Using pre-primers in the last 
half of the second year. Use first as a 
picture book with no idea of formal 
reading. Children will tell the story 
of the pictures and will finally want 
to know what the words are under the 
pictures. 


Outcomes 


1. An eager desire to learn to read 
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as a result of the pleasurable reading 
experiences he has had. 

2. The consciousness that printed 
symbols have meaning. 

3. The habit of trying to find rela- 
tion between the symbols and the 
thoughts that they embody. 


pose in presenting poetry to children, 
in kindergarten is to lay the founda- 
tion for a genuine feeling of apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the beautiful 
in literature. 

Children like the familiar rather 
than the strange, 


and so Mother 


Bangor, Maine 


TELLING STORIES FROM PICTURES CREATES INTEREST IN READING 


4. The habit of self-helpfulness in 
using any available material. 


5. An interest in books. 


6. An interest in the meaning of 
signs and labels. 


7. The ability to recognize a num- 
ber of action words and simple nouns 
(names of animals and toys) as well as 
the children’s own names. 


Literature 


Stories and poems are an important 
part of the kindergarten curriculum, 
and a valuable means of introducing 
children to good literature. 

The stories for the younger children 
should be short and vivid, so that the 
child’s attention can be held. As the 
child develops the power to listen for 
a longer period, longer stories may be 
told, and a greater number, although 
this depends upon the concentration 
shown by the children. The best 
known and best loved stories are 
repeated again and again, and the 
children are encouraged to retell the 
simpler ones and dramatize others. 

Well known and favorite classics 
should also be repeated until the child 
is thoroughly familiar with ten or 
twelve stories. The fundamental pur- 


Goose rhymes serve as 
a happy introduction 
to poetry; being so 
simple and rhythmical 
they never fail to 
interest little children. 
The best stories and 
poems should be told 
and read in an inter- 
esting but not over-. 
dramatic manner, the ° 
teacher being very 
particular in her enun- 
ciation and voice place- 
ment. 

Stories, poems, and 
the informal conversa- 
tion and group dis- 
cussion in the kinder- 
garten develop the 
child’s ability to put 
ideas into language, 
give him training in 
correct usage and good 
pronunciation of words; in fact, lay the 
foundation for good habits in English. 


A FEW of the aims and activities 
of literature and good English as we 


may develop them in the kindergarten 
are: 


Aims 
1. To acquaint the child with some 
of the best stories for little children. 


2. To develop the ability to tell a 
familiar story. 


3. To lay the foundation for a 
genuine feeling of delight in poetry. 

4. To make the child familiar with 
the best Mother Goose rhymes. 

5. To familiarize the child with 
several poems so that they can be 
quoted. 

6. To develop the ability to sense 
rhythm and rhyme in verse. 

7. To develop the desire to hear 
favorite poems again and again. 

8. Finally to build up an ever- 
increasing enjoyment of the story, 
poetry and conversation period. 


Activities 


1. Listening to stories told or read 
by teacher. 


2. Taking part in the dramatization 
of a favorite story. 


3. The discussion of new and un- 
usual words in stories or poems. 


4. Listening to and_ repeating 
Mother Goose rhymes. 
5. Dramatizing Mother Goose 


rhymes. 


Bangor, Maine 


SOMETIMES WE MATCH WORDS AND OBJECTS 


6. Repeating a favorite poem or 
parts of a poem. 

7. Joining the teacher in familiar 
parts of favorite poems and recogniz- 
ing rhyming words. 

8. Choosing a poem to be read or 
recited. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Creative Handwork in 
the Social Studies 


By RUBY MINOR 


Tix Berkeley elementary schools 
are operating on the principle that 
permanency of learning and effective 
character development can best be 
secured in an atmosphere where the 
child is stimulated to creative self- 
expression. Such an environment is 
best realized by provisions for in- 
dividual or group activities that require 


to master the technic of piano, violin, 
harmonica, or drum, or he may need 
guidance in the processes of reflective 
thinking that the desired ends may be 
attained. 

This type of creative activity is not 
confined to a particular age or grade, 
or to a favored community. It is as 
much needed on the heights in sight 


3 


Washington School, Berkeley, Cal. 


THE SECOND-GRADE TOY SHOP LEADS INTO COMMUNITY 


TRADE LIFE 


self-imposed purposing, planning, eval- 
uating, deciding, selecting, eliminat- 
ing, organizing, constructing, or 
creating. 

In this program of seeing, hearing, 
thinking, expressing, doing, and ap- 
preciating, the child acquires informa- 
tion, weighs values, makes decisions, 
develops attitudes and makes be- 
havior responses in connection with 
real situations. The guidance pro- 
vided by the teacher is practical 
rather than theoretical, desired rather 
than imposed, necessary rather than 
superficial, sympathetic rather than 
dominating. 

Many such activities arise through 
the child’s interest in some phase of 
the social studies. He may find ex- 
pression for his ideas through a variety 
of mediums,—paper, paint, paste, 
wood, clay, plasteline, or a prepared 
mixture of flour and salt. He may 
need to manipulate many kinds of 


of the University as on the waterfront 
with the children of foreign-speaking 
parents. It is a means of expression 
to the child surrounded by affluence 


Note: Because the children of the 


Berkeley, California, Public Schools 
have so rich a school life, in its develop- 
ment of social consciousness, AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD has presented several 
units of activity from the Berkeley 
revision of the curriculum. Hand- 
work, color, construction and invention 


enter into the elementary-grade activi- 
ties at every point and for this reason 
we are very glad to have this argument 
for creative expression from Miss 
Minor, Berkeley Director of Kinder- 
gartens and Elementary Education, 
and Director, Curricula in Elementary 
Schools. 


enrolment of forty-five, but is far 
more satisfying in results achieved 
when enrolment is smaller. 

Integration of personality through 
a synthesis of many experiences is 
the goal sought. It is therefore man- 
datory that the child should have real 
experience, and that the teacher be 
aware of the inviolable rights of per- 
sonality to find expression in an en- 
vironment conducive to growth. 


Tas kindergarten child who helps 
to build a ferry boat and dramatizes 
the life of officers, crew, or passengers 
is acquiring experience that orients 
him in an important phase of com- 
munity life. The sixth-grade child who 
shows pictorially transportation of 
mail by Pony Express, by Twentieth 
Century Limited and by Air Mail is 
realizing not only phases of his own 
community life, but is reaching out 


Cragmont School, Berkeley, Cal. 


FIRST-GRADE FAMILY LIFE BEGINS WITH THE SCHOOL- 


BUILT HOME 


tools,—pencil, pen, brush, scissors, 
saw, hammer, nails, or tools for block 
cutting and carving. He may need 


as much as to the child who knows 
the stress of poverty. It can be 
carried on in a classroom with an 


into national and even international 
relationships. That these pictures 
are explained to the school and later 
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John Muir School, Berkeley, Cal. 


THE MINIATURE THEATER IS A FAVORITE TYPE OF 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION IN THE SIXTH GRADE 


serve to ornament unattractive bare 
spaces in a much frequented audito- 
rium gives opportunity for contributing 
to the life of the school. 

The first-grade class that built a 
house in which to dramatize its idea 
of family life acquired ideals and 
practical knowledge in an atmosphere 
that appealed to childhood’s tenden- 
cies to play. Another first-grade class 
represented not one large house, but 
an entire community in miniature on 
the classroom floor, learning much 
in the way of community industries 
and other important relationships. 

The second-grade class that built 
and equipped a toy shop, around 
which centered many activities related 
to community life, realized as never 
before the importance of trade centers. 

Across the hall another second 
grade in imagination lived in Holland, 
which grew as childish minds grasped 
new items of significance. The Volen- 
dam,a roomy boat, was anchored at will 
near the rural scene of a Dutch farm- 
yard or on the canal that flowed past 
the colorful houses on a city “street.” 
In another building another second 
grade emphasized the windmills, the 
tulip gardens and the milk carts. 

Another second grade chooses to 
live in Eskimo Land and share with 
the school the delightful knowledge 
gained of this rugged life, so different 
from the civilization of a sheltered 
California community. The impor- 
tant phase of such work and play is 
that pupils are reliving the life of a 
community under conditions very dif- 
ferent from their own. They are 
establishing sympathies, based upon a 
knowledge of living conditions, that 
must change their attitudes as one 
country after another finds place in 
their study, representation, and 
dramatization. 


I, the study of their own state 
in grade four there are no two classes 
that show the same kind of creative 


WE ENJOY LEARNING ABOUT AFRICA. 


sion, the newly acquired appreciation 
of the larger community which they 
call home. 

It is but an expansion of the same 
interest when the pupils become inter- 
ested in the United States. The fifth- 
grade class that made the puzzle map 
of the United States was interested in 
many phases besides the challenge 
afforded by the manual activity of 
sawing and painting the blocks to 
represent each state of the Union. 
The making and explanation of maps 
is an unlimited source of inspiration 
and information if stimulated by a 
desire to know and an eagerness. to 
share. 

The sixth-grade class prepared maps 
of Africa of many kinds to answer 
questions that arose in connection 
with a problem; rainfall maps, animal 
maps, relief maps, political maps, all 
large enough to be viewed by the 


Thousand Oaks School, Berkeley, Cal. 
WE TOLD OUR 


FRIENDS ABOUT IT. WE MADE MAPS OF MANY KINDS 


ideas, but the stimulus is strong to 
show by pictorial representation, by 
dramatization, or by topical discus- 


group audience. Another sixth-grade 
class prepared a map of Africa and 
(Continued on page 45) 


Columbus School, Berkeley, Cal. 
GRADE FOUR TELLS THE STORY OF THEIR OWN STATE 
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Indian Sand-Painting 


Navano legend tells us that long 
ago the Eagle tribe that live in the 
Skyland took a worthy one from their 
tribe who was to be taught the art of 
Eekah, sand-painting. For many 
moons this chosen one was absent 
from his people, learning the songs 
and ceremonies of those who dwell 
high above the clouds. He saw a 
great dried skin placed upon a huge 
rock. He watched as color by color 
the sands were added; the blue of the 
mountain jay, the yellow of the 
meadow lark, the red of the cardinal 
bird, and the black and white of the 
‘war-eagle, were combined in the pic- 
ture that grew before his eyes on the 
canvas of dried skin. He learned the 
meaning of the colors. The blue of the 
evening sky was used for happiness, the 
black of the night and thunder-clouds 
was a token of good luck, and the red of 
sunset symbolized the haloes of the gods. 
After he had seen all and had 
learned of the ways of the Skyland 
artists, dark clouds gathered in the 
sky, broken by a bolt of lightning, upon 
which this worthy one returned to earth. 
That which this chosen member of 
the Eagle tribe had learned, he taught 
his people and it has been remembered, 
for the secret was told by father to son 
through generations. No magic today 
is so strong as the sand-painting made 
by friends of the sick Indian under the 
watchful eye of the medicine-man. 
As the sick one sleeps the spirit that 
tortures him makes known its form in 
a dream. This form is reproduced in 
appropriate colored sands on the floor 
of the sick one’s hogan (house). The 
medicine-man, aided by a sacred 
eagle’s feather, chants and the cere- 
mony causes the pains of the sick one 
to pass into the sand. The sand with 
its burden of pain is hastily taken to the 
North and scattered to the East, leav- 
ing the tormented one in good health. 


Ti: patterns of these sand- 
paintings, or dry-paintings as they are 
sometimes called, are not preserved 
for us to copy, for the ancient Eagle 
tribe warned that no sand-painting 
should be left after the setting of the 
sun. Museums and reproductions of 
Indian art, however, suggest authentic 
designs for copy. We may find some 


By W. MARLIN BUTTS 


difficulty, also, in securing the exact 
ingredients used by the Indians in 
their practice of this art; ground-up 
red-rock, yellow sand from the sea, 
crushed white stone mixed with char- 
coal of hardwood trees for shades of gray, 
blue and black. But modern industry 
offers us a substitute in certain com- 
mercial dyes which easily color the 


INDIAN TROPHIES AND 
COSTUMES MAY BE SAND- 
PAINTED 


sand that may be gathered freely at 
the seashore or bought at a lumber 
or coal yard. 

The sand is first washed. It is 
then ready for the dyeing process. A 
number of used, clean tomato cans 
serve well as containers for dyeing 
and later for storing the colored sand 
until it is needed. Most of the 
powdered dyes for woolens that are 
on the market will also dye sand by 
the following process: Fill the quart 
tomato cans to within two inches of 
the top with washed sand; dissolve a 
package of dye of the desired color 
in a pint of water; pour this dye 
solution over the sand and add 
water until the sand is well covered; 
allow the mixture to boil until all 
surplus water evaporates and only 
moist sand remains. Then spread 
the dyed sand thinly over a flat surface 


todry. In selecting dyes, care should 
be taken to use only the darker shades 
as the yellow sand will not take the 
more delicate ones. Red, black, green, 
and natural color usually offer the 
best variety for the first attempts. 


WV oon, parchment, birch bark, 
leather, cloth, and composition board 
all provide suitable surfaces for sand- 
painting. Upon the surface selected, 
the design that is to be used may be 
drawn, with the colors written in on 
the outline as they are to appear in 
the finished drawing. The next step 
is to spread a thin coating of glue over 
the surface that is to be the back- 
ground color. Over the wet glue sur- 
face, sprinkle, evenly, sand of the 
desired color. After the glue has 
dried the surplus sand may be dusted 
off. Each additional color may be 
added by the same process. 


A BOYS’ CLUB ROOM WITH PANELS 
OF SAND-PAINTING AND HAND- 
MADE FURNITURE 


The quality of the finished painting 
will depend upon having as thin a 
layer of glue as possible and upon the 
smoothness with which the sand has 
been applied. 

In addition to reproductions of the 
museum sand-paintings, many unique 
uses present themselves for this type of 
decoration, including Indian costumes, 
wall panels, hangings, and lamp shades. 
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Why Children Fail in Arithmetic 


Waar is happening in arithmetic? 

That arithmetic has become an 
intolerable burden is evident. The 
one-book arithmetic gave way to the 
two-book series after the middle of 
the last century. Then someone con- 
ceived the plan of a book for every 
grade; there was an eight-book series. 
The omission of most arithmetic from 
grades one and two reduced this to 
the six-book series, but the books are 
larger. A _ six-book series which I 
have before me contains over 2,600 
pages, exclusive of teachers’ notes, 
record charts and index. The series 
also provides additional pages in 
work books. Here is an impossible 
burden, and an wummecessary one. 
All needed arithmetic, including ade- 
quate drill material, could be included 
in four hundred to six hundred pages 
of ordinary textbook size. Why the 
extra two thousand pages? 


First, let us notice another question. 
What is the useful arithmetic? My 
1918 study of adult usage of arith- 
metic, since confirmed again and 
again by other studies, may be quoted 
here in answer to this question. That 
study showed that the following proc- 
esses are not used by adults in the 
ordinary affairs of life: 


1. Greatest common divisor and 
least common multiple beyond 
the power of inspection 

2. Long, confusing problems in com- 
mon fractions 

3- Complex and compound fractions 

4- Reductions in denominate num- 
bers 

5. Table of folding paper, surveyor’s 
table 

Tables of foreign money. 

6. Troy weight 


7. Compound numbers—addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, 
division 


8. Longitude and time 
g. Cases 2 and 3 in percentage 
10. Compound interest (but saving) 
11. Annual interest 
12. Exchange, neither domestic nor 
foreign 
13. True discount 
14. Partnership with time 
15. Ratio, beyond the relation ex- 
pressed by a fraction 


By GUY M. WILSON 


Boston University 


16. Proportion 

17. Most of mensuration—the trape- 
zoid, trapezium, polygons, 
frustum, sphere 

18. Cube root 

19. The metric system 


The same study indicated as the 
useful processes, multiplication, addi- 


Note: If you are one of the thousands 
of teachers with pupils who are 
threatened with failure in arithmetic, 
read this article. Something should 
be done about it, and you can help. 

Dr. Wilson is eminently fitted to 
direct you in successful arithmetic 
work with young children. His in- 
terest in arithmetic on a research basis 
started at Teachers College. This 
led to special study on the curriculum 
at Connersville and eventuated in a 
course of study in elementary mathe- 
matics that secured national recogni- 
tion and was published later. 

Location at the Iowa State College 
gave him five years in which to develop 
pupril-school survey for securing data 
on figuring done by adults. The star- 
tling revelations of the uselessness of 
much traditional arithmetic which he 
published attracted immediate atten- 
tion and led to further study throughout 
the country. 

The present interest in arithmetic 
in New England developed after Dr. . 
Wilson's appointment as chairman 
of a committee of the Natidnal Educa- 
tion Association in 1924 on the re- 
organization of arithmetic. The 
chapters on arithmetic in the Third 
and Fourth Yearbooks in the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence followed. 
This fall he is organizing a special 
co-operative study on fractions. 

Dr. Wilson asks the Editor to add 
that much of the credit of his recent 
work is due to the diligence and con- 
tributions of students and the splendid 
co-operation of school people, particu- 
larly in New England. 


tion, subtraction, division, simple frac- 
tions, accounts, percentage and inter- 
est, in the order given. The four 
fundamental processes alone make up 
over 90% of adult figuring, and the 
examples are simple, not long, difficult, 
and confusing. 


Nespvep fractions are very simple. 
The fractions one-half, one-fourth, 
three-fourths, one-third, two-thirds, 
make up over 90% of ordinary usage 
of fractions. The fraction one-half 
alone comprehends over 60% of this 
figure. The complicated work in frac- 
tions appearing in arithmetic texts 
has no place in the ordinary trans- 
actions of the adult, and should have 
no place as drill in the schools. 

It almost looks as if textbook 
makers and school teachers had con- 
spired to defeat the children. Not 
alone have textbooks and courses of” 
study been padded with useless proc- 
esses, but work in processes has been 
carried far beyond social usage. For 
the most part teachers and textbook 
makers do not realize that they are 
presenting useless material. When 
confronted with the facts, they tend 
to rationalize or to excuse themselves 
on the basis of mental training. 
Arguments based on mental training, 
as a result of abstract learning, have, 
however, long since been set aside by 
progressive psychologists. It has been 
shown that better thinking results 
when school work can be carried 
forward into usage than when there 
is no possibility of making an applica- 
tion of the material. 

Without any doubt the teaching of 
the useless processes is one great 
cause of school failure in arithmetic. 
Not only does it increase pages on 
useless processes and extend useful 
processes to a degree unjustified, but 
in doing this it diverts attention from 
the real task in arithmetic which 
undoubtedly is the mastery of the 
processes which have their justifica- 
tion for mastery in their usefulness in 
the business transactions of the ordi- 
nary citizen. For example, division 
of a decimal by a decimal (pure 


_ decimals, aside from money and per 


cent) never occur in ordinary figuring 
in life. If the arithmetic offered in 
the school were confined to what is 
really useful, it would not be necessary 
to begin teaching it quite so soon. 
Crowding children into drill work 
before there is sufficient basis for 
understanding and without adequate 
motivation is bad in itself and leads 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The Corn-Husk Doll. 


A Play 


By LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


The Players 


HILDREN of Today: 
Betty, Bob, Jack 
Children of Yesterday: Mark, Priscilla 
The Corn-Husk Doll: A small child 
The Fairy Godmother: A tall girl 


Sally, 


Scene I 


(The floor of the stage is covered with 
' brown paper. At the back of the stage is a 
painted mural with intense blue sky 
against which stands a field of fully 
grown corn. Between two of the stalks 
there must be an entrance door through 
which the players may pass. As the 
curtain goes up, children behind the 
scenes are heard in a choral recitation 
from ‘‘Hiawatha’s Fasting.’’ Extracts 
about the planting and maturing of the 
corn may be selected. SALLY, BETTY, 
Bos and Jack enter.) 


Bos: See 


grown! 


how the 


corn. has 


SALLY: Oh, let’s make a corn-husk 
doll! I saw a picture of one in a book 
of history stories. 


BETTY: But we don’t know how. 

SALLY: I’m going to try any- 
way. 

Jack: Come along, then. Let’s 


begin. 

(The four turn towards the cornfield. 
PRISCILLA and MARK enter. Both are 
dressed as Pilgrim children. Mark 
has on a gray coat belted in, a tall hat, 
and there are buckles on his shoes. 
PRISCILLA wears a gray dress reaching 
nearly to the floor, a white kerchief 
pinned over her shoulders, and a white 
cap. The four Children of Today turn, 
look surprised, and come back to meet 
MARK and PRISCILLA.) 

PRISCILLA: I’ll show you how to 
make a corn-husk doll. 

SALLY: Who are you? 
PRISCILLA: I’m Priscilla. 


Bos (to Puritan boy): 
you? 


And who are 
Mark: My name’s Mark. 


Bos: Where did you come from? 


Mark: We came out of the book 
“Children of Yesterday” to play with 
you in the cornfield. 


SALLY (jumping up and down): Oh, 
then we will have a real corn-husk 


doll. Priscilla, how do you begin 
making one? 

PRISCILLA: First you get an ear of 
corn with lots of husks. 

Jack: There are lots of those in 
the fields. 

Bos: Come along. Don’t wait. 


We'll get a good one. 


(All six children run toward the corn- 


field.) 
Scene II 


(As the curtain goes up PRISCILLA, 
helped by her brother and the other four 
children, is seen dressing the CORN- 
Husk DOLL, who is as small a child as 
is able to play this part. Strips of pale 
brown paper or paper muslin of the 
same color lie on the ground. Some of 
these are also held by the children, who 
hand them to PRISCILLA as she needs 
them. The dressing of the Doll is as 
follows: A piece of paper or muslin is 
cut long enough to reach the ground on 
each side of the child from her shoulders. 
A hole is cut in the middle of this for 
her head to go through and the sides are 
cut in strips to resemble the leaves of 
corn folded back away from the ear. 
These strips are tied around the waist. 
The arms are also covered with leaves, 
folded over the hands and tied around 
the wrists. The hair is made of very 


small pieces of brownish-yellow muslin, 
gathered into a cap which fits tightly on 
the head. Long narrow ends fall down 
the back, and these PRISCILLA plaits 
into two braids.) 


PRISCILLA: There she is! That’s 
the way to make a_ corn-husk 
doll. 


SALLY (hugging the Doll): Isn’t she 


the sweetest doll that was ever 
made! 

Betty: Can we take her home to 
keep? 

Jack: Oh, let’s play something 


with her first. 
What shall we play? 


SALLY: Let’s march! (She stands 
the Doll in the middle of the stage, and 
the children march around her singing 


to the tune of ‘London Bridge is 
Falling Down.’’) 


Bos: 


Sing a song of corn-husk dolls, 
Corn-husk dolls, corn-husk dolls. 
Sing a song of corn-husk dolls 
In cornfields warm and brown. 


In the sunlight we have worked, 
We have worked, we have worked 
In the sunlight we have worked 
To dress our corn-husk doll. 


Sing a song of children all, 
Children all, children all. 

Sing a song of children all, 

In cornfields warm and brown. 


We today and Pilgrim child, 
Pilgrim child, Pilgrim child, 
We today and Pilgrim child 
Love a corn-husk doll. 


(As the children stop marching and 
scatter, an older person is heard call- 
ing.) 

Voice: Hurry, children. 
wait another minute. 


(Bos, JAcK, SALLY and BeETTy all 
run off leaving the Corn-Husk Doll 
alone.) 


Don’t 


Corn-Husk DOLL (sitting down on 
ground): ‘That’s just the way all 
children do; they leave their toys 
wherever they happen to be when 
someone calls them. I’m going to 
hide in the corn and listen to what 
they say when they come back and 
can’t find me. (Gets up and disap- 
pears in the cornfield.) 
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Scene III 


(The CHILDREN OF Topay enter.) 


Betty: Why, Mark and Priscilla 
aren't here. 


Jack: I guess they’ve gone back 
into the book. 
Bos: They only came out to show 


us how to make that Corn-Husk Doll. 


SALLY (looking around): And our 
Corn-Husk Doll is gone, too. Playing 
out here in the warm sun we must 
have dreamed it all. 


Betty: We couldn’t have dreamed 
our Corn-Husk Doll. She was real. 
We made her ourselves. 


SALLY: 
is? 


Where do you suppose she 


(The CHILDREN look up as they hear 
a rustle in the corn, and out of the field 
the Farry GODMOTHER appears. She 
is dressed in any white material trimmed 
with tinsel. She wears a gold-paper 
crown with a star on it, or a tall hat with 
streamers, such as are seen in some well- 
known pictures in “English Fairy 
Tales.” She has a golden wand, made 
by twining a, stick with gold paper, and 
pasting a star at the end. AU the 
children stand with eyes wide open, but 
saying nothing.) 


Farry: Well, children. How are 
all of you today? 

CHILDREN (in chorus): Very well, 
thank you. 

Fairy (looking behind her): A corn- 


field is a lovely place in which to play, 
isn’t it? 
CHILDREN (in chorus): Yes. 


FAIRY: 
day? 


Have you played here all 


Jack: Yes. From breakfast right 
up to dinner time. 


Bos: And we had a lot of fun. 
Mark and Priscilla came and played 
with us. 


Fairy: Oh, then I know you had a 
nice time. I know Mark and Pris- 
cilla well. I knew them a long time 
ago. 

Jack: Then you came out of a 
book, too? 

Farry: No. I can’t be shut up 
in a book. I have too much to do. 


You see I’m the Fairy Godmother of 
all dolls. 
SALLY: All the dolls? 


Farry: I’ve known every doll that 


was ever made for any child in all the 
world. 


BETTy: Japanese dolls? 

Fairy: Yes. 

SALLY: Eskimo dolls? 

Fairy: Yes. 

Jack: Dutch dolls? 

Fairy: Japanese, Eskimo, Dutch, 
Chinese, Indian—all dolls that ever 
were made. I am the dolls’ Fairy 
Godmother. 

Bos: What do you do? 

Farry: What all Fairy Godmothers 
do. I just watch what happens to the 


dolls, and try to keep them safe and 
happy. 


SALLY: Oh, I wish you had seen 
our doll. 
Farry: Which one? ‘The one with 


the brown hair that you had for your 
birthday? 


SALLY: No, not that one. 


Fairy: The twin baby dolls in the 
cradle that you and Betty had to- 
gether for Christmas? 


SALLY: No, not those either. It 
was not a doll from a store. It wasa 
corn-husk doll that Priscilla showed 
us how to make this morning. It 
was the kind she played with when her 
family came to New England. 


Fairy (puts hand to her forehead): 
I’ve known a great many corn-husk 
dolls. They all look pretty much 
alike. But—why! Of course, I saw 
you playing with that doll this morn- 
ing. 

SALLY: Then 
it. 


we didn’t dream 


Farry: And you all marched 


around and sang a song about a corn- 
husk doll. 


CHILDREN (eagerly): Yes! And 
now, when we are back from dinner, 
she isn’t here. 


Farry: Perhaps Mark and Pris- 
cilla took her away with them. You 
say you left her right here? 


SALLY: Right there where you’re 
standing. 
Farry: I wonder if she could have 


gone into the corn to hide. 


Bos: I wonder if she did. Shall 
we all go and hunt? 


(The children all jump up, but wait 
for the Farry GODMOTHER.) 


Farry: Before we go into the corn- 
field, children, I want to tell you 
something. 

(Children gather around.) 


Farry: You know I said that I was 
the Fairy Godmother of all dolls, and 
so I try to keep them happy all the 
time. When children run away and 
forget their dolls, why, then they come 
to me and I usually take them right 
to their homes again. Your Corn- 
Husk Doll has gone back with Mark 
and Priscilla into the book of history 
stories from which she came. Watch 
for her! 


(The Farry GODMOTHER steps to- 
ward the entrance in the painted back- 
drop and raises her wand. The Cut- 
DREN OF Topay watch, interested and 
enthralled as the door opens and closes 
upon a series of historic tableaux. The 
children who recited in chorus off-stage 
at the beginning of the play may take 
part in these tableaux. The scenes may 
be planned and costumed by the chil- 
dren themselves, but the subjects might 
be: 


An Indian planting corn. 

A scarecrow. 

A scene from the old English folktale, 
“Johnny Cake.” 

An old-time husking bee. 

The Pop-Corn Man. 


The last tableau shows Mark and 
PRISCILLA with the CoRN-HuskK DOLL 
standing between them.) 


SALLY and Betty: Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Bos: So that’s where she’s been! 
Jack: Let’s all play with her. 


Farry GODMOTHER: You may, if 
you will be careful not to lose her 
again. 

ALL THE CHILDREN OF Topay: Oh, 
we will be good to her. Indeed we 


will and we want Mark and Priscilla, 
too! 


(The Farry GoOpMOTHER touches 
MARK and PRISCILLA with her wand. 
They step out of the tableau. She then 
touches the CorN-Husk DoLL who 
slowly comes to life, moving first her 


head, then trying out her legs, and at 


last running to the CHILDREN OF TODAY 
with her arms outstretched. They all 
shout in excitement and crowd around 
her. 

If desired all the players who took 
part in the tableaux may join the others 
in a country dance about the Corn- 
Husk Dou, led by the Fatry Gop- 
MOTHER.) 

THE END 
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Living Picture Study 


“THE GIRL WITH A PARROT,” Paznted by Victor Higgins, N. A. 


Crean tribes of North Ameri- 
can Indians have been slow to relin- 
quish their folk-ways. Although they 
may come to town in rattling Model-T 
Fords and cultivate their farmland 
with store-made tools, their tribal 
ceremonials represent that surviving 
spirit of the American Indian which 
has attracted so many artists to the 
Southwest. A study of the paintings 
of these artists offers accurate, de- 
tailed information as to environment, 
prevailing customs, housing, recrea- 
tion and costuming of the various 
tribes. 

E. Irving Couse, one of the Taos 
group of artists to which Victor Hig- 
gins belongs, paints the Pueblo Indian 
in his peaceful pursuits. His pictures 
of harvest festivals, medicine fires and 
Indian flocks portray the current 
everyday life of these people. F. 
Luis Mora, an American artist of 
Spanish descent, paints the Navaho, 
a nomadic tribe of the Southwest 
whose colorful and casual ways of 
living are a survival of the Spanish 
influence from Mexico. Mora’s paint- 
ings and etchings provide an authentic 
source of information on Navaho de- 
sign in weaving, painting and jewelry. 

Frank Townsend Hutchens paints 
Taos scenery——the mountains, the 
skyline of the pueblo where the 
rounded domes of Spanish Catholic 
churches soften the hard flat lines of 
the adobe houses, the cornfields, which 
provide Taos pueblo with its most 
important commodity, and the friendly 
contacts of the Spanish and Indian 
villagers. Robert Henri penetrated 
the reserve of shy, black-eyed Indian 
children and made them live on his 
canvases. Victor Higgins’s ‘Fiesta 
Day” is filled with the austere sym- 
bolism of a departing race. 


I. contrast to ‘Fiesta Day” 
Victor Higgins’s painting, ““The Girl 
with a Parrot,” represents a gayer 
mood. This shining-eyed girl wears 
the costume of her tribe, a soft white 
blanket, a necklace made from the 
teeth of animals, and a dress of a 
heavy dark fabric. She has a rich 
swarthy color and strong white teeth. 
Her coarse black hair is cut accord- 


ing to the prevailing fashion among 
the maidens of Taos pueblo—a fashion 
which the passing of the years has not 
changed. The muscles of her body 
beneath the blanket, the firm column 
of her neck and the deep glow of her 
face tell of her strength and good 
health. 

The painting is arresting not only 
for its brilliant color, which we can 
visualize from the black and white 
reproduction, but for the principle of 
contrast upon which it is built. The 
massive against the slender, the circu- 


j TOPICS FOR CORRELATED 
STUDY 

Indian Recreations. 

Indian Jewelry, Typical of Various 
Tribes. 

Costuming of Various Tribes. 

Uses of Birch Bark. 

Surviving Ceremonials. 

Facial and Personality Characteris- 
tics of Indians. 

Topography of New Mexico. 


lar rhythm of the hoop and the curv- 
ing lines of the bird against the vertical 
lines of the background. The group- 
ing of dark trees beyond the birches, 
the black hair and shirt of the girl, 
the dark values of the parrot’s body 
are the more effective because of the 
light values of blanket, pale birch 
bark and distant plains. The nature 
and appearance of the bird, as we 
know it to be arrogant, noisy and 
brilliantly colored, is in contrast to the 
racial characteristics which the girl 
typifies. She is amused by it, in her 
slow way, and her natural feeling for 
color is warmed by the scarlet and 
green of its plumage. 

The building up of the picture’s 
composition is interesting. Although 
the background is intricate and in- 
volved in detail of foliage and distant 
plains, it is skilfully kept in place by 
the simple massing of larger spaces in 
the foreground. Had the girl’s cos- 
tume been elaborated by any kind of 
design the composition would have had 
a cluttered appearance, whereas the 
white blanket, touched only by soft 


shadows of draping, creates a restful 
spot for the eye. 


"Hos, New Mexico, where Victor 
Higgins lives and paints, offers an 
authentic background of Indian folk- 
ways to artists. It is said that its 
Pueblo Indians have preserved the 
communal ways of their Aztec progeni- 
tors more faithfully than have any 
other of the Pueblo groups in the 
Southwest. Tall and straight of stat- 
ure, they still favor the customs of 
their fathers in length of hair, leggings 
and blankets. They cherish their 
integrity and are inclined to scorn 
those of their people who have suc- 
cumbed to the easier ways of Western 
living. Grinding-stones, oddly shaped 
ovens, drums, primitive saddles and 
bridles still contribute to the routine 
of work and play in Taos. Spain has 
left her mark on the village archi- 
tecture and again in the strange hybrid 
religion of the Spanish Indians which 
fails to distinguish between the idol 
and the image. ‘Taos celebrates with 
the fiestas of Spain as well as with the 
Sun Dances of the American Indian. 
This rare and moving pageantry of the 
Taos pueblo has attracted artists from 
all corners of the earth. 

In her recent book, ‘‘Winter in 
Taos,’ Mabel Dodge Luhan describes 
the cycle of the seasons in this un- 
spoiled Indian pueblo. She tells with 
deep affection of the everyday life on 
her ranch; the raising and tending of 
animals, the raising and harvesting 
of the alfalfa crop for their winter’s 
fodder, and the promise of summer 
which the returning birds bring to 
Taos. 


Vicror HiccGins is of American 
birth. He studied art in Chicago at 
the Art Institute and at the Academy 
of Fine Arts and also in Paris and 
Munich. His work has for many years 
received high honors in the United 
States and representative canvases 
will be found in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington and the Grand Central 
Galleries in New York City. 

— Mary TAYLOR. 
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“THE GIRL WITH A PARROT” Painted by Victor Higgins, N.A. 
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Art in Childhood 


Tax life of the Indians of the 
United States and our relations with 
them in the development of our 
country makes an interesting study, 
and correlates well with other sub- 
jects studied in school. October gives 
an opportunity to apply this study to 
art lessons. 

The illustrated map shows some of 
the types of Indian shelter; also some 
of the activities, costumes, and native 
vegetation. Making a large map, 
with more study given to details, can 
become a most fascinating class prob- 
lem. In the latter can also be in- 
cluded historic facts illustrating the 
contacts that Champlain, Roger Wil- 
liams, Peter Minuit, William Penn, 
Leonard Calvert, George Rogers Clark, 
Gabriel Arthur, La Salle, Joliet and 
Marquette, Daniel Boone and many 
others had with the Indians. Or, asa 
class problem, each pupil can draw a 
map of one separate state and illustrate 
that with Indian history. 

The little Indians, Blue Feather and 
Morning Star, will make a most 
attractive poster when carried out in 
color. Other such figures can be 
drawn with the aid of jointed figures, 
should anatomy drawing be still a 
little difficult for the child. Many of 
the activities shown on the map will 
help in planning new postures for the 
figures. 

Perhaps you do clay modeling in 
class. If so, look at our page of 
Indian design suggestions that can 
actually be painted on clay jugs and 
bowls. Or the lesson may be just 
the designing of a bowl, or cutting one 
from folded paper and then, with 
crayon or paints, applying a design 
upon the surface. You will notice 
that some of the designs can be carried 
out in horizontal, parallel stripes. 
Some are vertical, others diagonal, and 
some start small at the top and grow 
wider toward the base. 

Various shapes of bowls or baskets 
are given at the top of the page. If, 
however, you desire to show the design 
on the inside of the basket, as the 
shapes 1 and 2 would permit, you pre- 
sent the basket as a complete circle, 3. 

We have a page of designs taken 


From American Indian Life 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


from Navaho Indian blankets. If you 
are equipped to do simple weaving in 
school, you might try some of these 
attractive designs. Otherwise, you 
may plan a blanket on paper and 
decorate this. 

A study of Navaho blankets will 
show how some of the latter have 
stripes running lengthwise; on some 
the stripes are crosswise. And on 
others there is a border along the 
edges and a center unit in the middle. 
You will notice that all the designs 
illustrated are composed of straight 
lines and angles. A plain design of 
one color, when outlined with another 
color, will often create a very fine 
effect. The popular Navaho colors 
are tints and shades of tan or brown, 
red, orange, gray and black, cream 
color and white. To mix some of 
these colors, add yellow to orange to 
make a yellow-orange, or red to orange 
to make a red-orange. Red mixed 
with brown or tan will produce a fine 
color. 


illustrated page shows 
simple beadwork. Figure A pictures 
a homemade loom of packing-box 
wood. Cut notches over the end 
pieces as illustrated in C. Cut as 
many threads as you need for your 
design, wax these, and place them 
across the loom, B. The ends may 
be fastened to two hooks as shown. 

Two fine needles and waxed thread 
are needed. The ends of the threads 
are knotted securely to the threads of 
the loom. ‘The ends are woven in, D. 
Then string four beads upon needle, 1. 
Bring these over onto the loom, 
between the loom threads and to the 
left of the knotted threads. Next, 
weave back through the beads with 
needle, 2, passing the needle under 
the loom threads and through the 
beads, F. 

Many interesting designs can be 
worked out in two or more colors. 
The one just started in designs G. H, 
shows how the ends of the weaving 
may be fastened to a clasp. Bring 
all the threads through the clasp, tie a 
single knot, and then weave the ends 


of the threads back into the beadwork 
to hide them. 

If the beadwork is not to have a 
clasp, the ends may be joined by tying 
the separate loom threads together, I, 
and then weaving the ends into the 
beadwork. At all times, the ends of 
threads are fastened by weaving them 
back into the beadwork. 

Figure J shows a bead fringe at the 
end of a wide woven band. The 
fringe is made by stringing beads on 
the remaining ends of the loom threads 
when the weaving is taken from the 
loom. Fasten the ends of each little 


.chain of beads by passing the thread 


back through, starting with the next 
to the last bead. 

Figure K illustrates the making of a 
daisy chain. It can be made with one 
or with three needles, L. Another 
attractive chain is shown in Figure M 
and a variation of this is Figure N. 
Figures O and P show the steps in 
beading the edge of a bag. 

Not to be forgotten this month is 
Hallowe’en. And so we offer one 
page of suggestions that lend them- 
selves well to posters, wall decorations, 
cut-outs for windows, and other lessons 
in art. 


Lone ago we learned not to fear 
the Indians but rather to respect and 
admire them for their fine art and 
traditions. The attractive designs and 
colors they have woven into blankets 
and applied to pottery are quite dif- 
ferent from those developed by early 
people of other countries. Their 
dances are very fascinating. Their 
musicisenchanting. Their folk stories 
are interesting to every American. 
We have reason, indeed, to be very 
proud of them. 

We give here a list of the largest 
tribes of Indians that once roamed 
this country. The greatest families, 
which included many tribes in vast 
sections, were: Algonquin, Athapas- 
can, Iroquoian, Shoshonean, Musk- 
hogean, Siouan and Yaqui Indians. 

A group, known as the civilized 
tribes, were: Cherokee, Chickasaw, 

(Continued dn page 48) 
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HALLOWE’EN SUGGESTIONS 


LINOLEUM BLOCK , BLACK LINES 
SKY, MEDIUM GRAY-BLUE 


MOON & CENTER OF EYES, YELLOW 

LEAVES, BLUE-GREEN 

OWL , LIGHTER GRAY-BLUE 

EYES, YELLOW- GREEN 

PAINT COLORS IN WITH CLEAR 
WATER COLORS 
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The Editor’s Page 


Tro letters of vital interest lie 
on the Editor’s desk. Helen Rey- 
nolds, President, The Association for 
Childhood Education and Kinder- 
garten-Primary Supervisor, Seattle, 
Washington, Public Schools, writes: 

‘““‘We are happy here over the open- 
ing of seven new kindergartens, each a 
half day. They are in our smaller 
schools.” 

The second letter is from a kinder- 
garten subscriber criticizing AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD for not publishing more 
distinctly titled kindergarten material. 

These letters involve two issues: 
the place of the kindergarten in our 
school system in this, its ninety-ninth 
year, and our use of words as labels. 
We venture to say that the kinder- 
garten as the child’s first school year, 
after this period of economic hazard 
has passed, will arise to new authority 
and assurance in the educational 
program. Miss Reynolds’ letter is a 
promise of this. The second point, 
that of our apparent editorial neglect 
of kindergarten theory and practice, 
would seem to be a matter of nomen- 
clature. 

We are so apt to use words as labels. 
There is hardly an article in any school 
periodical devoted to the education of 
the young child which might not 
carry the word kindergarten as the 
background and impulse of its theory. 
Kindergarten education has modified, 
clarified, humanized, the curriculum 
of the lower school so completely as 
to have been absorbed; so totally do 
the principles of Froebel dominate the 
activities of the lower school that we 
cannot isolate one year, labeled kin- 
dergarten, from the child’ s harmonious, 
integrated school life. 


W: plan to publish many articles 
this year about the child’s first year 
in school, but we shall also follow his 
progress through a kindergarten-in- 
spired primary course. The working 
of an activity curriculum is based on 
the kindergarten principle of growth 
through self-activity and co-operative 
living through work and play. The 
present tendency toward a richer class- 


room setting and equipment; our 
growing impulse to recognize the 
nursery level as the most significant 
of the periods of organic growth and 
change; the recognition of child in- 
terests as a guide in the building of a 
curriculum; our endeavor to bring 
about a close and intelligent relation 
between home and school; the demand 
for better, longer training of teachers 
for the first school years are all develop- 
ments of the principles upon which 
the kindergarten was founded. 

We are endeavoring to make kin- 
dergarten education the root of every- 
thing AMERICAN CHILDHOOD publishes, 
thus bringing it to the attention of the 
public as a fact not a fad, a keystone, 
not a decoration. 


W.: have adopted the editorial 
plan this year of grouping the material 
of each issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
around the dominating interest of the 
school month. September carried us 
through the medium of special articles 
and plans from home to school. The 
present issue devotes a good deal of 
space to the study of primitive life 
through that phase most interesting 
to young children, the American 
Indian. Our November issue will 
present colonial life as it influences 
the curriculum in the month of 
Thanksgiving. This plan seems to us 
helpful in that it gives these special 
issues a permanent place in the 
teacher’s library. We would like to 
hear from our subscribers, however, 
as to their feeling in the matter. If 
you like this grouping of material, 
will you not tell us? If you want some 
special issue for the early months of 
1936, will you not write us about it? 
The Editor will be very glad to hear 
from you. 


W: have a wealth of interesting 
plans and special units coming in 
November. 

“New England Today,” written 
from research in Pilgrim survivals by 
the Editor, will trace our beginnings 
as a nation to the vast economic 
development of our Atlantic coast at 


the present time. “Pilgrim Life in 
the Social Studies’ from the curricu- 
lum revision of the Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Public Schools will offer a 
teaching outline of timely value. 
Jennie Haver, whose supervisory work 
in the rural schools of Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey, is outstanding, 
will contribute our department, Art 
in Childhood, under the general theme 
“Colonial Arts and Crafts.” Miss 
Haver has planned this work from 
actual results in her schools; drawing, 
coloring, weaving, design, map-making, 
all based on early American furnishings 
and utensils. Only as we correlate 
art with the daily program shall we 
give it a rightful place in school life. 
Miss Haver, in her helping capacity 
in rural and village schools, is making 
creative expression through art an 
integral part of the course of study. 


I. our series of school prophecies, 
Garry Cleveland Myers, psychologist, 
will tell us his ideas about ‘The 
Primary School of Tomorrow.” We 
hope to publish another article on 
modern teaching of arithmetic by Dr. 
Wilson; if not next month, soon. He 
has done more than probably any other 
authority in teacher-training to elimi- 
nate the non-essentials and put com- 
mon sense into the teaching of primary- 
grade arithmetic. We have scheduled 
for November ‘“‘Fine and Manual Arts 
in the Kindergarten,” a formulation 
of method and materials from the 
Bangor, Maine, Public Schools. 

Dorothy Gladys Spicer, specialist 
in the study of folk-lore in this country 
and abroad, has incorporated Thanks- 
giving customs in a November play 
for us, ‘“The Pumpkins’ Thanksgiving 
Eve.” Many classrooms will enjoy 
this play which has the character of a 
pageant, demands only simple scenery 
and costumes, and allows for a large 
number of players. 

Our popular story character, Mrs. 
Goose, will have a knitting adventure 
in November. From original records, 
the Editor has discovered and written 
the story of the New England Primer, 
a tale that has implications for a study 
of Colonial life as well as Book Week. 
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FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON Alice Hanthorn 


I love little pussy, 
Her fur is so warm, 
And if I don’t hurt her 
She’ll do me no harm. 
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PUSSY 


GRAY 


We have a pet cat. 


Her name is Pussy Gray. 
Pussy Gray has thick fur. 
Cold winter is coming. 


Pussy Gray must be warm. 
We feed Pussy Gray milk. 
We give her water to drink, too. 
Pussy Gray purrs, “Thank You.” 


Teaching Suggestions: 


1. Observation of Cat. 


a. Study the foot. 


Soft pad on the foot enables the cat to walk noiselessly. 
Claws are embedded. They*can be extended for defense 
and for capturing prey. 


b. Type of body. 


Body can be lengthened at will. It can be flattened 
when creeping up on the prey. The back is often arched 
when spitting in self-defense. 


c. Study of head. 


Ears are alert andjhearing very keen. Eyes are adapted 
to seeing in the dark. Observe the color of the eye and 
shape of the pupil. The whiskers are sensitive to touch. 
This enables the cat to{ measure distances when creeping 
through a hole. 


2. Care of Cat. 
a. Food. 


Cats must have_clean water to drink. Milk and meat 
are essential. Potatoes, rice, oatmeal and other cereals 
are enjoyed when mixed with meat or milk. Fish is 
excellent when the bones are removed. 


b. Shelter. 


Cats should have a warm comfortable place to sleep. 
They love a basket or box. Never turn cats out into the 
cold at night to shift for themselves. If a box of sand or 
sawdust is provided for them cats can be trained to be 
sanitary in their habits. 


c. Care of fur. 


Cat’s fur should be brushed often but never washed. 
The cat itself will clean its fur. 


3. Habits of Cat. 


Chief value aside from companionship is in destroying 
mice. Chief harm comes from destroying of song birds. 
This can be largely prevented by keeping the cat in the 
house at night and by putting a bell on the cat’s neck 
during the nesting season. Cats should be fed just before 
they are put outdoors; then they will have less desire for 
eating birds. 


4. Nature’s Preparation for Winter. 

Cats, as most other animals, develop heavy coats of fur 
as protection against the cold weather. They are inclined 
to get fat as further protection. 


Books for Children to Read: 


“Angus and the Cat’”............ 
..... Miriam Huber 
“Charlie and His Kitten Topsy”’................ Maxwell 
‘‘Dandie—The Story of a Cat’”.............. Hungerford 


....... Marjorie Flack 


Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife”’.......... Baker 
“Cat Tales from Many Lands”................... Healy 


Further Activity: 


Collect cat pictures and put on a bulletin-board. 

Have children dictate short stories about their cat. 
Teacher print these and make into a booklet for the reading 
table. 
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Tested Sehoolroom Helps 


Second-Grade Safety 
Teaching 


A “SAFETY-UNIT”’ of teaching 
was developed in the second grade 
during the month of October. The 
discussions relating to this subject 
were combined in sentence form and 
placed on charts for reading. 

We decided to build Safety Town 
on a table in one corner of our school- 
room. One part of the table was 
used for streets and another part for 
the playground. The table was al- 
ready painted green, which answered 
well for our lawns about the toy 
houses. We used black paper with 
white strips along the edge for the pave- 
ment and curb. Safety signals and 
signs were made by the children and 
placed where they were needed. 

The playground equipment, slides, 
teeters, swings, and sand-boxes, was 
made by the children and their parents. 
They were very interestingly devised. 
Many houses, one church, a police 
station and some trees were brought 
from the children’s collections of 
home toys. Telephone poles were 
made from Tinker Toys. Jointed 
china dolls about six inches high were 
used on the table. These dolls were 
taught safety rules. From day to 


marked ‘‘Danger Town’ was placed 
over our city. The children then 
came to the table one at a time, 
found a doll breaking a safety rule, 
admonished the doll and then placed 


NOTE: Contributions for this Depart- 
ment are urgently requested. The | 


everyday classroom help which they | 
represent has 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our | 
individual reader, telling how you | 
solved a teaching problem, how you are 
expressing new ideas in developing | 


proved 


helpful and | 


the regular subjects of the course of 
study. 

Manuscripts should be under five | 
hundred words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advance. Send | 
your ideas, enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to AMFRICAN 
CutLpxoon, Editorial, Milton Bradley | 
Company, 111 Eighth Avenue, New | 
York City. 


it in a safe position. This was 
repeated by ten children, each calling 
a doll by name and warning it of a 
certain danger and then placing the 
doll in a position of safety. 

After all the dolls were placed in 
positions of safety a child described 


the improved conditions of the town, 


ACTUALLY BUILDING A TRAFFIC SYSTEM IS IMPRESSIVE 


day the work on Safety Town was 
recorded on charts for reading lessons. 

At the end of the month we used 
Safety Town as a part of a safety 
program for our elementary school 
assembly. We placed the dolls in 
dangerous positions in our town and 
on our doll playground. A sign 


the sign “Danger Town’ was taken 
down, and a sign ‘Safety Town’”’ was 
put in its place. 

The whole project offered much 
valuable reading material as well as 
interesting and 
teaching. 

—B. G. Rames, Boulder, Colo. 


impressive safety 


Group Map-Making 


are fascinated by 
maps. That each fourth-grader might 
participate in the making of a large 
group map, the forty-two children 
were divided into four committees. 
Each committee planned the type of 
map desired. The first group decided 
upon a historical map. The children 
outlined with small pebbles upon the 
sandtable a map of our own state. A 
tremendous amount of reading was 
found necessary in order to accurately 
place the settlements and tiny forts 
made of corrugated paper to simulate 
logs. 

The children who planned to show 
the location of our natural resources, 
covered a large table with kraft paper, 
on which they had drawn to scale a 
state map. On this, they glued coal, 
grains, limestone, tiny oil-well and 
steel-mill models and appropriate pic- 
tures, in their proper places; these 
locations were determined by indivi- 
dual and group reading. 

A third committee decided to make 
a relief map. For this, cardboard 
36” x 48’’ was used as a base. On it 
an outline of our state was drawn and 
waterways were colored blue. Then a 
thin coating of glue applied to the 
rest of the map was sprinkled with 
sand. When dry, the surplus sand 
was shaken off. To show the dif- 
ferences in elevation in the various 
sections of the state, alternate layers 
of glue and sand were applied wherever 
and as often as necessary. 

The last group made a pictorial in- 
dustrial map upon wallboard. As 
this progressed the children saw more 
and more the influence of surface, 
natural resources and history upon 
the industries of the state. So, after 
long discussion, they decided that 
pictures showing this close relation- 
ship should be used as a border. Also 
the necessity for locating cities arose 
which stimulated interest in the reasons 
for their growth. Thus, all com- 
mittees helped on this map, which 
was shellacked and is now a perma- 


nent room decoration. 
—JEANNE A, Goss, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Word Pictures for Seat- 
work 


Tax daily need for new and 
purposeful seatwork made me wel- 
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come the idea of making word pic- 
tures. The teacher places on the 
blackboard two verbs, as working, 
playing, taking care to choose those 
of a general nature so they can be 
illustrated in various ways according 
to the ingenuity of individual children. 
She tells the class that these words 
are to be the names of pictures they 
may make. At first a brief discussion 
is encouraged to be sure the idea is 
understood by the group. At some 
other time the children may be in- 
vited to choose their own names for 
some word pictures. Verbs with spe- 
cific meanings are usually given as 
fishing, walking, flying. The current 
unit of activity or some story recently 
read often influences this choice. 

The completed pictures make inter- 
esting booklets, ‘‘movies’’ and sub- 
jects for an occasional oral story 
lesson in language. 

These word pictures can be followed 
by phrase pictures, on the water, in the 
woods, etc. 

Both types lend variety to that too 
often monotonous round of the daily 
program. 

—EsMA HAcKE1T, Winchester, Mass. 


Plasteline in the Primary 
Grades 


Aurnoucs plasteline is generally 
used in the kindergarten, its possi- 
bilities are not always recognized by 
the average primary teacher. This 
adaptable modeling medium may take 
the place of much of the seatwork 
now being used in our first grades. 
This relieves the teacher of many 
weary hours spent in the preparation 
of this so-called ‘‘busy work.” 

The plasteline is kept by each 
pupil in his desk and is always ready 
for use. This saves time spent other- 
wise in passing and collecting seat- 
work. It can be used repeatedly, in 
contrast to the average material of 
which the children soon tire. 

Since the discontinuance of kinder- 
gartens in many localities and the 
shortened school term and large classes, 
little time is given to developing the 
initiative and originality of little 
children. Plasteline fosters the crea- 
tive sense inherent in each child. He 
thinks for himself -when his busy 
work consists in modeling objects or 
animals illustrating a story which 
his group has just finished reading. 
He loves to roll out long strings of 
plasteline and fashion them into his 
spelling words or difficult words in 


his reading lesson. When learning 
to make figures, he delights in making 
them of plasteline. 

Then, too, the thoughtful teacher 
knows that modeling eliminates a 
great deal of eye strain, which the 
child is required to expend on most of 
the seatwork placed before him. Since 
one pound of plasteline may be divided 
among a number of children, it may 
be seen that it is economical as well as 


practical. 
—BERTHA WEIFFENBACH, Dayton, Ohio 


Teaching by Radio 


Th: use of the radio to stimulate 
reading and language work can be 
very effective. For example, at the 
time the fourth grade was studying 
the early history of our state, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dedicated the Memo- 
rial at Harrodsburg, Kentucky. The 
day before the address was made, a 
background for the occasion was 
given. Harrodsburg was _ located, 
George Rogers Clark and the work of 
pioneers was talked about, the reasons 
why Indiana was so interested that 
our governor was to be present, was 
discussed. 

The class divided into two groups, 
which were to act as reporters. The 
first group was to report on the pre- 
liminaries; the second on the Presi- 
dent’s speech. 

During the address the radio was 
placed near the blackboard. As the 
ceremonies progressed, the teacher 
wrote upon the blackboard, stimu- 
lating ‘‘yes,’’ “‘no’’ questions, which 
could be answered by the nod of a 
head, the meanings of difficult words 
used by the speakers; she called 
attention to important points, and 
identified those who were talking in 
language the children could under- 
stand. 

Written reports of this’ use of radio 
showed these outcomes: 

The children’s interest was aroused 
so that a long span of attention was 
obtained; 

They had profited by the silent- 
reading lesson on the blackboard; 

They were given a living subject 
about which to write a story and 
consequently the result was excellent; 

They brought to school and read 
innumerable newspaper accounts of 
the celebration; which led to a per- 
manent interest in mewspapers as 
evidenced by the decision to keep a 
clipping book. 

—JEANNE A. Goss, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Crushed-Paper Work 


Conon wrapping paper, not 
too heavy, when crushed in the 
fingers repeatedly until it assumes 
the desired softness of texture, can 
be used in the classroom for many 
purposes. 

The sheets should be cut, not too 
large, so that they can be easily 
manipulated. Patterns of dolls, fish, 
animals, and birds laid over the 
crushed paper and carefully cut out 
will give the children the opportunity 
of making the small playthings they 
want, at practically no cost. 

The figures are cut double and the 
sections are then sewed together and 
stuffed. Soft paper, bits of old under- 
wear or hose make satisfactory stuffing. 
The animal figures are then painted 
with poster colors, while a coating of 
shellac, if desired, puts on the finish. 

In the middle grades the crushed 
paper is given an all-over treatment 
with water-color washes blended in 
harmonious shades. The paper is 
then used for making book-covers, 
small purses or card cases and, when 
stretched over wire frames, for lamp 
shades. 

The paper lends itself satisfactorily 
to design, so articles made by the more 
experienced pupils may be painted 
instead of being given the all-over 
wash. The crushed paper, cut in 
strips and given the water-color wash 
in two or three colors can be woven 
for pillow tops, mats or small bags. 
The strips should be cut narrow and 
then turned down on both edges so 
as to give smoothness to the woven 
work. 

Working in the  crushed-paper 
medium gives rise to so many original 
projects that the teacher will find it 
one of the most stimulating of her 
school activities. 

—Honora M, BisBanp, Arboles, Cal. 


More Pictures 


D. you need more picture space 
in your schoolroom? I display a 
great many pictures even though the 
available space is limited. 

Mount your pictures on bright 
colored papers and paste them in a 
scrapbook. The book should have 
a stiff cover and the pages should be a 
neutral shade of construction paper. 
A book, 11” x 13”, is a convenient 
size. The binding cord must be long 
enough to permit the book to open 

(Continued on page 48) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


The Golden Plover’s Journey 


By VIRGIE BERNHARDT 


WY Teely, the golden plover, 
first opened his eyes and peeped out 
of his nest, he saw nothing but half- 
frozen ground all around him. But 
he was not cold. If he had been a 
baby sparrow instead of a _ baby 
golden plover, he would have frozen. 
But his mother and father and his 
grandmother and grandfather had 
been hatched in a nest on the ground, 
too. Golden plovers are used to the 
cold. In the nest of dead leaves, 
which had been built right among the 
mosses on the ground, were three 
other babies. Teely stretched his 
wings and stood up in the nest. He 
bumped one of his brothers who also 
opened his eyes. 

When Mother Plover came back to 
her nest, all four of her babies were 
ready to follow her across the cold 
ground. ‘They were speckled like their 
mother, but their coats were downy 
and softer than her feathers. 

Their mother was very careful in 
teaching them how to get food. 
Getting food is harder along an icy 
river than near warm water, because 
there are not as many insects. Mother 
Plover wanted her babies to have 
strong wings, so they had to have a lot 
of food. One day she told them why. 

‘“‘When summer is over,” she said, 
““we are going to take a long trip to a 
warmer country. If birds are not 
strong, they get tired on the way, and 
they cannot find any land to rest on, 
so they fall into the sea and drown. 
Sometimes there are storms, too, that 
blow us far out of our way, and we 
have to fly until we find islands.. You 
will need strong wings.”’ 

“How far are we going?’ asked 
Teely. 

“Our winter home will be eight 
thousand miles away,” his mother 
told him. 

“Eight thousand miles? Is that as 
far as over those rocks?’ asked 
Teely. Over the rocks was as far 
away from home as Teely had ever 
been, and he had no idea how far 
eight thousand miles was. It is the 
distance from Northern Canada or 
Greenland to South America where 
plovers like to migrate. 


“Much, much farther than that, 
Teely,” his mother said. ‘So far 
that you never will know until you 
start. We shall travel for twenty- 
five hundred miles across the ocean 
without stopping. We will have to 
travel sixty miles an hour for two 
days. That is the hardest part of 
the trip. We will go through a place 
where it is very hot, much hotter than 
it ever gets up here.” 

“I want to go now. Don’t you 
want to go now?” Teely asked his 
brothers. 

“You aren’t ready to go yet,” their 
mother told them. ‘“‘You are still 
covered with down. You will have 
to grow feathers and be big like your 
father and me before you can go.” 


Aut summer Teely and _ his 
brothers and his sister grew larger 
and stronger. They had long legs 
for wading in the river. It was fun 
to catch tiny fish and little water 
animals. As they grew, their fuzz 
changed to feathers, and they began 
to look like their mother and father. 
What little night there was, became 
colder and the river froze. 

Then one morning Teely saw large 
flocks of plovers gathering together 
along the shore. He ran up the beach 
with joy. He found his brothers and 
told them the good news. His mother 
was on the shore, too, and his father, 
and they said the flock was ready at 
last to leave for their long journey 
south. 

“This part of our trip will be easy,”’ 
Mother Plover said. ‘‘Whenever you 
get tired, we'll stop and rest. We're 
going to Nova Scotia and get a lot of 
berries before we start on our trip 
across the ocean.”’ 


They started. Teely loved to skim’ 


through the air, and off he flew, gaily 
calling, Tee-lee-u-too-lee-e, to some of 
his friends. He was not ready to 
stop when the rest of the birds dropped 
to the ground, but he was glad to get 
something to eat. They stopped 
several times before they came to 
Nova Scotia. 

Then such eating! Teely ate ber- 


ries until he thought he would burst, 
but his mother came and made him 
eat some more. They rested there, 
too. Just before they were ready to 
leave, Mother Plover talked to her 
four children. 

“This may be a very dangerous 
trip,”’ she said. ‘There may be 
storms, or you may get tired. But 
remember this. Stay with the other 
birds and watch where we are going. 
Don’t look at things that you see 
along the way, but keep on following.” 

In a few minutes there was a 
rushing noise as hundreds of golden 
plovers rose into the air. ‘Teely’s 
wings shook a little, he was so excited. 
His heart pounded inside his speckled 
body. He could not see his mother; 
all the birds looked so much alike. He 
was not hungry. He felt so stuffed 
with berries that he wouldn’t be 
hungry for weeks. 

On they flew for hundreds of miles. 
It became tiresome to just fly without 
stopping, and Teely began to look at 
the ocean below. He watched the 
ships that looked like long white dots 
on the blue water. And as he was 
watching the water, he forgot what 
his mother had told him. He flew 
downward, until he was much lower 
than any of the plovers. He slowed, 
and they passed over him and went 
on. He flew so low that he could see 
the fish in the water. He began to 
wish that he had a fish to eat. But 
he knew he couldn’t catch one unless 
he waded in the water, and the water 
was deep. He could see that. He 
looked around for land, but there was 
none. He thought of his mother and 
wondered where she was. Then he 
remembered. He looked up, and he 
could not even see the flock of plovers. 
He beat his wings hard and flew up- 
ward, He flew as fast as he could for a 
while, then at last he caught sight of 
them ahead, a bunch of black dots. 


L. took a long time to overtake 
the flock, and Teely was glad to float 
along behind and rest his tired wings. 
He wanted to see his mother and tell 
her that he was back again, but he was 
too tired to look for her. It was 
getting hot, too. He looked around 
at the other birds. But most of them 
were aiming straight ahead, and they 
didn’t see him. 

It was getting dark. Teely was 
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feeling more rested now, but presently 
the wind began to blow. It blew 
him sideways and it was hard to fly. 
He noticed that it was blowing the 
other plovers sideways, too. Then it 
began to rain. But he could see the 
other plovers flying beside him, so he 
knew he was still with the flock. 

Suddenly, not far away, he saw a 
light. He started flying toward it. 
He did not notice that the other 
birds kept right on going. He forgot 
all about the flock and tried to get to 
the light. It was farther than he 
had thought. But now it was closer, 
closer. He slowed down. The light 
was very near. Then thump! He 
hit a window and dropped down, 
down. But he did not fall into the 
water. He fell on a platform that 
reached out from a lighthouse. 

After a while he woke up. He saw 
a few birds around the lighthouse, 
but there were no golden plovers. He 
stretched his wings, and found that 
they were not hurt. He was tired, so 
he tucked his head under his wings 
and slept till morning. 


Teely felt very young, lost and a 
good bit frightened as he started out 
the next morning. But something 
seemed to tell him the way, and he 
flew on and on. He didn’t stop to 
look about, but went straight ahead in 
the direction he thought he should take. 

He flew over land and water so 
hot that he thought he would not be 
able to breathe. Then it became 
cooler. Teely traveled all day and 
all night. And the next day he came 
gliding down to the ground, into a 
whole flock of golden plovers. They 
made so much noise that he could not 
hear another thing. But he was 
looking for his mother. He looked 
through the speckled crowd as far as 
he could see. And then he saw her 
coming right toward him. 

“I knew you’d get here. I knew 
you would.” 

Teely did not say a word. He just 
sat down on the grass beside her and 
shut his eyes. Eight thousand miles 
from the North to the South! But 
Teely, the young plover, had reached 
his winter home. 


Mary Jane Takes a Walk 


By ELSA LARABEE 


L. was a beautiful day, sunny 
and warm; that is, it was warm for 
October with Hallowe’en coming. It 
was just the right kind of a day for 
Mary Jane to put on her brown 
jacket and stocking cap and take a 
walk. When she met her dog Spotty 
in the yard, he looked up and wagged 
his tail. He wanted to go, too. 

“Well, yes, Spotty. You can 
come,” said Mary Jane. 

They passed a little boy helping 
his father rake leaves in the yard. 


leaves, brown leaves, 
Playing all around. 
Yellow leaves, green leaves, 
Falling to the ground. 


We'll have to rake our leaves when 
we get home, Spotty,’’ Mary Jane sang. 
Mary Jane and her dog Spotty 
walked on and on until they came to 
a road that led to the woods. ‘“Let’s 
go to the woods, Spotty, and see how 
busy everybody is today,” she said. 
This road was rough but they didn’t 
care about that. As they went along 
the road to the woods, Mary Jane 
pointed. ‘Look at that big flock of 
birds! They are all following the 
one in front. They’re going south. 
They must think winter is here, and 


on such a nice day!’’ Mary Jane 
didn’t even have her coat buttoned, it 
was so warm. Spotty just looked at 
her, but he wanted to tell her that it 
was October, really time for thinking 
about winter. 

A rabbit ran almost in front of 
them across the road and straight to a 
hedge-row back by a field. Mary 
Jane and her dog Spotty stood ever 
so still and watched. The rabbit 
pushed away some leaves and Mary 
Jane knew that her nest must be 
there, maybe some baby rabbits, too. 
They crept up, oh, so slowly and 
quietly, and waited until the mother 
hopped away. 

“Be real quiet, Spotty, and don’t 
frighten the baby rabbits, for I want 
to see them,’’ Mary Jane whispered. 

And there in the nest were six tiny 
white baby rabbits. “You darling 
little baby bunnies!’’ Mary Jane said, 
but she didn’t touch them. They 
didn’t even have fur on them yet to 
keep them warm. But Mother Rab- 
bit had pulled fur from her own body 
to line the straw nest and keep her 
little ones warm. 

“I wish I could have one, but they 
belong to Mother Rabbit. They’re 
so little they can’t even see, but they 


can hear real well with their long 
ears. Pretty little babies!’’ and Mary 
Jane covered them with some leaves 
and walked on down the road. 


a UST as they came to the woods, 
a squirrel jumped by whisking his 
big bushy tail. ‘“‘He had a nut in his 
mouth, Spotty,” said Mary Jane. 
“Be still and we’ll watch him.”’ 

Mr. Squirrel ran right over to the 
root of a tree and dropped the nut 
into a small hole in the ground. Then 
he ran back to the walnut tree to get 
another nut. Mary Jane slipped up 
and took a peek. Yes, there was the 
nut and beside it were five kernels of 
corn. “I guess Mr. Squirrel likes corn, 
too. Let’s hide and see what he does 
now,” she whispered in Spotty’s ear. 

The squirrel came back with another 
nut in his mouth and dropped it into 
the same hole. This time he scraped 
dirt over the hole so one could never 
guess where he had hidden his harvest. 

“He’s going back for another nut. 
My, he works hard carrying just one 
nut at atime.” But this time, 


“Whisky, frisky, 
Hoppity, hop. 
Up he goes 
To the tree-top.”’ 


The squirrel went way out on a 
branch and there was a nest. ‘“‘No 
one but Mr. Squirrel could ever reach 
that nest. He finds a safe place for 
his house,’’ Mary Jane said. 

But the squirrel was afraid that 
someone might find one of his store- 
houses, so he hid nuts and corn in all 
sorts of places; in branches in the 
trees, in corners of the barn, in holes 
in the ground, in old hollow tree 
trunks, in every safe place he could 
think of. ‘Now what if he should 
forget where he had hidden some of 
his food,” thought Mary Jane. But 
then, squirrels don’t forget that. 


Mhay JANE has walked a long 
ways and she was getting a bit tired. 

“Let’s sit down on this pile of old 
rocks and rest,” she told Spotty. As 
soon as they were quiet, they heard a 
nibble, nibble sound on the other side 
of the rocks. Mary Jane peeped over 
the top and there she saw a busy 
little animal run into a hole between 
the rocks. In a minute he came out 
again and ran away. 

“T wonder what Mr. Woodmouse is 
doing,”’ she said, and she looked into 
that hole between the rocks. There 
were some cherry pits, an acorn, and 
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some kernels of corn hidden away for 
winter. 

“How hard all of our animal friends 
are working today,’’ Mary Jane said. 
Yes, all the little woods-animals were 
busy. They had a lot of work to do 
today because it might snow sooner 
than anyone expected. They had to 
build warm houses and store away 
enough food to last them all through 
the long snowy days and nights. Then 
they could crawl into their warm, 
snug homes with their babies and listen 
to Mr. North Wind blow and whistle 
through the woods. Mary Jane told 
Spotty all this. 

“Let’s go home, Spotty, and help 
mother get ready for winter. First, 
we'll have to find another warm 
blanket to put in your house.” 

When they came to the road, Mary 
Jane looked around. ‘‘Why, the sun 
isn’t shining any more and it’s all 
cloudy. It’s colder, too,” and she 
buttoned up her jacket and hurried 
home. “I guess those little birds 
knew it was time to go to their warm 
South homes, Spotty.” 

That night when Mary Jane’s 
mother tucked her into her warm 
little bed, she listened to the cold 
wind blowing outside. 

“But all of my little animal friends 
are ready for winter, even Spotty,” 
thought Mary Jane, snuggling under 
her blankets. 


“The wind is whistling through every 
tree; 


The wind is singing of winter to me.” 


The Boy Who Wanted 


to be a Sailor 
By LOIS SNELLING 


I. Italy there once lived a little 
boy who longed to be a sailor. He 
would sit for hours on the shore, 
watching the tall white-sailed ships 
as they moved out to sea. Faster and 
faster they would go, smaller and 
smaller would the sails become. At 
last they would fade away into the 
distance, and there would be nothing 
left but sea and sky. 

Long after the ships had disap- 
peared, the boy would linger on 
dreaming beside the sea. He won- 
dered where those ships would sail; 
what strange, foreign shores they 
would touch? What was the cargo 
they carried? When would they 
return to anchor in the home harbor 
once more? Then the boy would rise 
and return to his home to help his 


father, who was a weaver. Walking 
homeward, he would murmur over 
and over, “Oh, I wish I too might 
sail away on a big ship!’’ 

The boy, whose name was Christo- 
pher Columbus, often talked with the 
sailors whose ships lay there in the 
harbor at Genoa. They explained 
all the parts of the ships to him and 
told many wonderful tales of their 
adventures at sea. 

“The world is flat like the top of a 
table,” they said to him, “and at 
the edges it is guarded by fierce 
monsters. If a sailor should ever get 
past these monsters, he would tum- 
ble off the world into a great, black 
pit.” 

Once in a while some bolder sea- 
man would declare that he believed 
the earth to be round, and then every- 
body would laugh at him and call 
him a fool. 

As Christopher grew older, he 
studied very hard. Better than any 
of his other studies, he liked geography. 
He liked to look at maps and charts, 
and to learn about far, strange coun- 
tries. Then at last, when he had 
become a man, there came a day when 
he learned to sail a ship, to use the 
stars as a guide, to draw his own 
maps. His boyhood dream had come 
true; he was a sailor! 

But after Christopher Columbus 
became a sailor, a great new dream 
entered his mind. Like the bold sea- 
men whom he had heard called fools, 
he decided that the earth was round. 
His dream was to reach the far 
countries of the east by sailing 
westward. He wanted to sail straight 
out into the dangerous ocean and 
find that new circular path that 
the people of Europe knew nothing 
about. 


O: course everybody laughed at 
him, just as they had laughed at the 


other sailors who thought the world 
was round. But Christopher Colum- 
bus did not mind their laughing. All 
he wanted was to find someone who 
believed as he did, someone who could 
supply him with money and ships for 
his journey across the sea. He worked 
for many long years trying. to find 
this person. First he tried to per- 
suade the people of Genoa to listen 
to him, but they only laughed in his 
face. Then he appealed to the King 
of Portugal. This monarch believed 
that Columbus was right, but instead 
of helping him, he stole his maps and 
plans, and secretly sent out an expedi- 
tion of his own. When Columbus 
learned of this, he asked the King of 
England for aid, but was refused. 
At last he sent to Spain. Isabella, the 
Queen of Spain, listened carefully 
to Columbus’ plans. She promised 
to help him, and even pledged her 
priceless jewels to furnish him with a 
fleet. 

When everything was ready, Colum- 
bus set sail one glad summer day from 
the Spanish port, Palos. He had three 
ships, the Pinta, the Nina and the 
Santa Maria. With them he pushed 
out into the unknown ocean, where 
people said that sea monsters waited 
to crush ships. He did not believe 
that dragons existed, except in the 
people’s minds. He believed that 
if he sailed on and on, he would at 
last reach land. He would make a 
shorter route across the sea to those 
distant countries of the east. 


Ss. on and on Christopher Colum- 
bus sailed! He sailed for so long 
without a glimpse of land that his 
sailors became frightened. ‘‘Let us 
turn back,” they pleaded, ‘‘for surely 
there is nothing ahead of us but water, 
water until we come to the end of the 


world.” But Columbus, his dream 
still bright, urged them on. One day, 
the twelfth of October, 1492, there 


came the glad cry of, ‘‘Land! Land!’ 
Green islands, with flowers, birds, 
fertile fields and trees bearing strange 
sweet fruits, came into sight. The 
brave little ships from Spain had come 
to tropical islands off the southern 
coast of America. Dropping anchor 
in the strange harbor, Columbus 
stepped ashore. He knelt and thanked 
God for saving them. His dream had 
at last come true! And he had done 
much more than discover the direct 
path to the east that he was seeking. 
Christopher Columbus had discovered 
a vast, marvelous, new land. He had 
discovered America! 
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Harvest Poems 
Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


THE SHEEP (Old Irish) AUTUMN DAYS 


GRANNY’S STORY By ErHeL Romic FULLER 


Hark now to me and silence keep 

And I will talk about the sheep. 

Sheep are harmless and we know 

It’s on their backs the wool does grow. 


Autumn days 

Are gnomes that bear 
The harvests down 

A cellar stair. 


The sheep are taken once a year, Bent double under 
They’re plunged in water clean and clear; Bulging packs— 
In there they swim but never bite, Nuts, pumpkins, fruits— 
While men do wash them clean and white. Swung to small backs. 


The wool is cut and bags packed full The jolliest, if 
And sold to men that deal in wool. The strangest, of crews, 
Then wool is pressed and combed with hand In brown leaf jerkins 
And it is spun with wheel and band. And pointed shoes. 


Then it is shuttled very soon Down, down they go, 
And cloth is woven on a loom. Their chuckling thinned 
(The cloth is first sent to be dyed, By rattle of grain 
Then it is washed and pressed and dried.) As it is binned. 


The tailor cuts it out with care Down, down they go, 
For clothes that men and boys can wear. One at a time, 
And none returns, 
For an upward climb. 


THE MONTH OF OCTOBER Copyright, The N. Y. Sun 
By Norma (age 13) 
October brings us Hallowe’en, HORSECHESTNUTS 
It’s full of joysome play. nae 
It also brings another time 
We call Columbus Day. What fun children have ° 


When the horsechestnuts come! 
They peel them and string them— 
Now go and get some. 


The weather begins to get chilly, 
And people start wearing their coats. 
While down by the little laughing brook 
Children are sailing leaf boats. 


Copyright, ‘‘Independent Press”’ 


PREPARATION 


By JOAN PATTEN TOWNE 


BOATING In the old white house across the green 
From “Porm oF Toys” There are spooky things behind a screen; 
ai J ) There’s a witch in the hall 
And a ghost on the stair, 
I know, because I’ve been over there. 


O boating on the rivers! 

The voyage down the Niagara, (the St. Lawrence)— 
the superb scenery,—the steamers, 

The ships sailing—the Thousand Islands—the occa- 
sional timber-raft, and the raftsmen with long 
reaching sweep-oars, 

The little huts on the rafts, and the stream of 
smoke when they cook supper at evening. 


There’s an apple hanging from a string 

And on the porch a frightening thing: 

The biggest Jack Lantern 

That you’ve ever seen— 

And don’t be scared; they’re for Hallowe’en! 


Used by permission 


Copyright, in ‘‘Leaves of Grass’ by Walt Whitman 
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Worthwhile 


Supplementary Reading 
The Story Book of Earth’s Treasures. 
By Maud and Miska Petersham.  Illus- 


trated. Unpaged. John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. $2.50. 


The Story of Steam. By Anne Coolidge 
and Anthony di Bona. Illustrated. 48 
Pages. $0.60. 


A VALUABLE group of illustrated 
story-fact books is growing, each 
built about that period of the child’s 
development when he wants to know 
the truth of his material life. Hereto- 
fore he must needs consult an en- 
cyclopedia, often beyond his reading 
power, or depend upon the meagre 
knowledge of any available adult. 
Now he may read in his own vocabu- 
lary, pictured with the kind of colored 
illustrations he likes, the truthful 
answers to his questions. Two titles 
listed here are very good types of this 
informational book, attractive and 
true. 

“The Story Book of Earth’s Treas- 
ures” tells the stories of gold, iron, 
coal, and oil; their essential facts and 
their adventure backgrounds so closely 
linked with the romance of achieve- 
ment. King Solomon, Midas, Cortez 
and the Forty-Niners help weave 
the spell of gold. The natural and 
economic history of coal carries the 
story breathlessly from buried forests 
upward through the mine to the 
barge that transports coal toward its 
many uses as fuel, and by-products 
in paints, dyes, explosives, and per- 
fumes. Oil tells of the caveman dis- 
coverer, temple lamps in the times of 
the Pharaohs, the thrill of our whaling 
days, on to the flight of the airplane. 
Iron opens to children the door of 
the magical blast furnace, and carries 
them toward the sky on the beams of 
the skyscraper. 

The colored pictures are made with 
skill, preserving the factual quality of 
the stories but touching them with 
the magic which all natural wonders 
possess. 


“The Story of Steam” opens with a 
teakettle whose lid is pushed off by 
its boiling water. From this familiar 
beginning, in words understandable 
by children who want to know what 
makes an engine go, they read of the 
building of a modern engine and how 
it is propelled. 


Books 


The text was worked out in the 
fourth-grade class of Shady Hill Day 
School under the supervision of Miss 
Coolidge. The simple steps by which 
they arrived at a successful climax 
to this project offer material for 
beginning scientific experimentation 
in the primary grades, as well as 
informational supplementary reading. 


Sung under the Silver Umbrella. 
Poems for Young Children. Selected by 
the Literature Committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education. Illustrated. 
211 Pages. The Macmillan Publishing 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


A COMPANION book to their two 
compilations of stories for children, 
this collection of poetry for all occa- 
sions and needs is a worthy creation 
on the part of the Association for 
Childhood Education. Each poem in- 
cluded is the result of careful selection, 
of trying out with children, of secur- 
ing criticisms and suggestions from 
teachers. The result is a fine 
anthology of verse old and new, 
poetry recommended because young 
children themselves appreciate and 
enjoy it. 

It is significant of our changed 
sense of values in education that so 
much thought should be put into 
selecting verse for the young child; 
that there should be so many excel- 
lent volumes of poetry for children 
available. Padraic Colum, the poet, 
has written an introduction for ‘“‘Sung 
under the Silver Umbrella.” He 
comments on the place of poetry in 
early education: 

“If I were among pedagogues I 
should have children learn by heart a 
great deal of verse. The more verse 
they hold in their minds the more 
mental and imaginative capital they 
possess. And the more points of 
focus they have for actualizing other 
material, philosophic or scientific mate- 
rial as the case may be. Also, the 


possession of verse with its sound and — 


pattern would give them a notion of 
the enchantment and the music that 
is in language itself. . . . There is an 
oral stage in our lives when words 
naturally take the form of rhymes, 
and when rhymes become a favorite 
form of possession. Rhymes that 
give some impression, that hold some 
mood, should be around us then— 


poems that can enter the mind of the 
child and remain.”’ 

Mr. Colum suggests another unique 
thought, that in the old days, rhymes 
made report of the world and went to 
form a gallery of human characters. 
Thus selected modern verse may help 
set the stage for the child’s world. 
Christina Rossetti, Edward Lear, 
Walter de la Mare, Rose Fyleman, 
Eleanor Farjeon, Rachel Field, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Vachel Lindsay, 
and many others are included in the 
anthology because they do this stage- 
setting for childhood, as well as 
develop poetry appreciation and foster 
the sense of beauty drawn by flowing 
words. 

Dorothy Lathrop made the sym- 
pathetic illustrations for the book. 
The poetry is grouped for humor, folk 
interest, home life, animals, nature, 
friends, seasons, and holidays. A 
‘““Message to Grown-Ups” and a 
complete index make this third of the 
“Umbrellas” an especially pleasant 
one under which to live. 


A Handbook of Fist Puppets. By 
Bessie A. Ficklen. Illustrated. 329 
Pages. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. $2.00. 


|i he puppets, the Punch and 
Judy type that slip on the player’s 
hand and are manipulated by direct 
motion of the hand and fingers, are an 
excellent first medium of dramatic 
expression in the schoolroom. They 
involve simple but varied handcraft, 
necessitate only a minimum of skill in 
working, and offer endless possibilities 
in language expression for younger 
pupils. Ordinarily the hand puppet 
receives a limited treatment in books 
on the subject. For this reason “A 
Handbook of Fist Puppets,” written 
by a puppeteer who has spent many 
years of study in perfecting this form 
of the art, will be found very useful. 
The book gives full directions with 
many pictures and diagrams for mak- 
ing the figures, describes costumes and 
stage sets, and has a number of short 
plays for puppets, including ‘Punch 
and Judy” and “Br’er Rabbit.” 

Many materials for making heads 
are suggested and their uses described; 
sawdust mixed with paste, cardboard, 
wooden eggs and soft carved wood, 
clay, soft cement, papier-mache, rags. 
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Order These Fascinating Cut-outs NOW 
For Your Autumn Seat Work— 


construction 
- to delight 


your pupils 


VW, 


for Class Parties and Halloween Dramatics 


Here is seat work with an instant appeal to every child — the mak- 
ing of masks — something he will take home and enjoy — yet involving 
approved educational activity — coloring and construction. ; 

Each portfolio contains six masks — one each Cat, Owl, Witch, Ghost 
and two Jack O’Lanterns — in outline to be colored, cut-out, punched and 
strung. Detailed directions for coloring and constructing different types 
of masks are printed on each portfolio. 


No. 9015 Price, per portfolio, $0.25 postpaid 


Five portfolios, 30 masks, $1.00 postpaid 


HALLOWEEN POSTERS 


Each Three Feet Long — Twelve Inches High — Brilliant, Fascinating 


Handsome posters made by cutting and 
pasting. In this portfolio are four posters, 
each 36 inches long and 12 inches wide. The 
printed outlines on the deep green construc- 
tion paper serve as a pasting guide for the 
various details. All small sections are print- 
ed on separate colored papers — ready for 
cutting and pasting. . . Nothing as gay as these has yet been published 
for Hallowe’en posters. Order this portfolio now and make your October 
poster work a real delight. Price, $0.60 postpaid 


WORK BOOKS FOR EVERY DAY 


a race —the representative In- 
dians of the 
woodlands, to 


. THE PILGRIM VILLAGE 


8306 Puritan men and 
women, Indians, log cab- 
ins, children and animals, 
the good ship “Mayflower,” 
trees and plants —in out- 
line on heavy cardboard to 
be cut, colored and con- 
structed into fig- 
ures. When all the objects 
are completed a Pilgrim 
village is formed, with 
authentic details of cos- 
tume and environment. A 
splendid Thanksgiving 
group project, ideal for 
sand table use or for visualization of the story 
of the Pilgrims. Eight sheets of outlines on 
cardboard with color suggestion sheet and de- 
tailed instruction, in portfolio. 


Price, $0.60 postpaid 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


8362 Eight plates of 
designs representing 
the people and inci- 
dents associated with 
the landing of Colum- 
bus. Here are the 
ships, the Indians, the 
Knights in Armor, the 
standard bearer of the 
Castilian flag, the co- 
coanut and banana 
trees, etc., all well 
drawn, and making a 
= most impressive pic- 
ture when cut out and colored. Complete direc- 
tions for coloring accompany the set. 


Price, each, $0.60 postpaid 


AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE 


By EDWIN WILLARD DEMING 
America’s Foremost Painter of Indian 
Life and Environment 
These designs are typical 
of the American Indian as 


lains and of the 
e colored and cut 


out. Printed on cardboard with 
(Loose Leaf Style) folding tab bases which hold the 
figures erect. Color suggestion 


sheets with each portfolio. Two 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 


8469—Picture study, color, con- 
struction, reading, spelling and 
simple number work, are logically 
combined. One book provides a 
year’s seat work for one pupil. The 
sheets are preserved until the end 
of the year and assembled by the 
ehild, who binds them together 
making his ‘‘very own book.” 

Price, $0.37 postpaid 
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| MADE IT 


8478—Thirty-two sheets of outline 
pictures to be colored, each with 
accompanying reading lesson. Di- 
rections for coloring the pictures 
are included in the reading text so 
that each lesson must be read care- 
fully before the picture is colored. 
For the closing lesson the child 
colors his own cover and binds the 
sheets into a book. 

Price, $0.37 postpaid 


sets: 
9013 OLD TIME PLAINS 
INDIANS 
9014 INDIANS OF THE 
WOODLANDS 


Price, each, $0.60 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


enclosed send me the following: 
sets HALLOWE’EN MASKS— 
sets HALLOWE’EN POSTERS—60¢ 


snatch sets STEP BY STEP WORK BOOKS—50¢ 


sets PILGRIM VILLAGE—60¢ 
sets LANDING OF COLUMBUS—60¢ 
wpdeglaal sets OLD TIME PLAINS INDIANS—60¢ 


....8ets INDIANS OF THE WOODLANDS—60¢ 


inet sets MY VERY OWN BOOK—37¢ 
sets I MADE IT—37¢ 


A new seat work-color and\—_aafle, 
| 
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“THE GIRL WITH A PARROT” Painted by Victor Higgins, N.A. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Puppet animals made of rags on a 
cardboard cylinder, birds, rabbits, 
fish and animal characters from favor- 
ite stories, have their own chapter. 
We learn the most effective manipula- 
tion of these fist puppets, how to make 
their theater, how to give plays for 
class amusement, entertaining others, 
and for money-making. Short turns 
and ballads are given, and there is a 
helpful bibliography for further guid- 
ance in the art, if that should be 
necessary. However, should but one 
book in the subject be possible for the 
school library, Mrs. Ficklen’s would 
be found valuable and complete. 


Indian Life Today. A Third- 
Grade Unit 
(Continued from page 10) 

water between the two pueblos. Make 
high mountains with many rocks and 
cliffs and pine trees; put snow on the 
mountain tops for a background. 
Put apple, peach, plum and apricot 
trees in the yard. Plant alfalfa seed, 
corn, squash, pumpkin, gourds. Make 
irrigation ditches. Hang red chili 
peppers on the side of the house to 
dry for winter. Dry fruit on the 
roof of the pueblo. Make a kiva. 
Put pigs, chickens and dogs in the 


yard. Put sheep in the mountains 
with an Indian boy for a shepherd. 
Put a burro in the yard. Put a herd 
of goats in the mountains. Put chil- 
dren in the yard. Put sentinels on the 
roofs to watch for strangers. Put an 
adobe (mud) wall around the yard. 


3. Information. 


Dress of the Pueblo Indians: Women 
wear very full straight, gathered, 
short cotton or silk skirts of very 
bright colors (purple, orange, red, 
green); a red and black woven sash, 
made by brother or father, who also 
makes the white deerskin moccasins 
that reach to her knees; a white 
waist with a triangle over one shoulder; 
a very bright cotton, calico, silk or 
wool shawl is worn over the head. 
The hair is black, bobbed in front and 
a big squash-blossom knot behind. 
Strings of beads of turquoise and silver. 

Men wear trousers and shirts. They 
wear gorgeous silver and turquoise 
belts. They wear long black hair in 
two locks tied with bright wool yarn— 
one lock over each shoulder and 
sometimes a handkerchief tied around 
the forehead. The men wear white 
sheets instead of coats in the summer 
and sometimes wear a blanket in the 
winter. They often wear a scarf or 


handkerchief about the neck instead 
of a string of beads. 

Children dress much like American 
children now, but sometimes they 
dress like their parents. Often they 
wear no clothes until they are ten or 
twelve years old. 


4. References for Children. 


Dearborn. “How the Indians 
Lived,” pp. 10-11. 

Fox. “Indian Primer,” pp. 5-48. 

Jewett. ‘Hopi, the Cliff Dweller.” 


D. Tue Piarins INDIANS 
1. Discussion. 


What is a tepee? How does it 
compare with the pueblo dwelling? 
Which offers the most protection 
from danger? What advantage has 
it over the pueblo? Why is the tepee 
the most popular Indian house? From 
what animal did the Indian of the 
plains get most of the skins for their 


HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are unnecessary. Complete relief 

$1.00 Postpaid. Nothing else to buy. Geer 40,000 BOLPORD'S 
WONDER INHALERS sold last year alone. Mail $1.00 today for full 
season's relief to THE DANDEE CO., 252 HENNEPIN AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, or write for Free Booklet. 


or a good start in writing — 


DIXON BEGINNERS’ No. 308 


Easier to hold and write with . . . for better 


penmanship. Specify it by name and number 


in your lists...and stand by the specification. 


SCHOOL BUREAU 205J—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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tepees? How did they get them? 
What has become of the large herds 
of buffalo? Why has our government 
put a buffalo on one side of the five- 
cent piece and an Indian on the 
other? Why do some of the Plains 
Indians now use canvas instead of 
leather for their tepees? Why did 
the Plains Indians need to work 
together for the good of the whole 
tribe? Why is it hard for them to 
settle down now to regular farming? 


General Activities 


Mhz an Indian cookbook listing 
and illustrating the things that Indians 
found to eat, how they made fire and 
the way they prepared their food. 
Find and prepare as many of the foods 
as possible. 

Add an Indian garden to the sand 
table or make a model one showing 
how Indians raised corn, grain, fruit 
and vegetables. 

Make a _ booklet showing how 
Indians got salt and sugar. 

Get some clay, wood, sand, stone, 
bone, birch bark, turtle shells and 
clam shells and make some Indian 
dishes. Decorate them in the way 
you think would have pleased a little 
Indian. 


Make a color book telling how the 
Indians made colors and where they 
got their materials. 

Make a canoe out of bark or brown 
paper and add it to the Indian sand- 
table community. Split a piece of 
wood and make a dug-out canoe. 

Search for the proper kinds of stones 
and make some Indian implements 
and weapons. Look in your fields for 
arrowheads, hoes and hatchets. 

Examine again all the Indian pic- 
tures that your group has found. 
Notice the curves of the pottery and 
the interesting designs of the bead 
work, baskets, wampum and Indian 
clothing. Make a book of Indian 
designs and drawings of things used 
by Indians. Compare them with the 
things we use today. 


Geography of the Month. 
American Indians, 1935 


(Continued from page 8) 


In schools larger than one-teacher 
schools there should be abundant 
space for shopwork, crafts, science, 
agriculture, music, home economics, 
library, play and assembly facilities, 
and such other school and community 
activities as are indicated in the 
detailed set-up for each school. A 


general community meeting place is 
to be assumed regardless of the size of 
the school. 

Bus and horseback transportation 
are already carrying 3,000 Navaho 
children to their new community day 
schools. 


Tu contribution of the Indian 
to our cultural life has persisted 
through the years; at the present, in 
the light of our understanding of the 
primitive springs of our civilization 
and the umnsubstantial basis of a 
machine-age culture, we are returning 
with appreciation to the patterns and 
hand-skill of these ancestral Americans. 
Closer to the fountains of inspiration 
than we are, we watch the Navaho as 
he forms the tapestry of his blankets 
and rugs. He tended the flock from 
which his wool is obtained. Spun, 
dyed with native-brewed colors, strand 
by strand the fabric takes shape in the 
depths of some far-western cavern or 
in the sunlight of a green plain. Even 
his loom partakes of the fabric of 
the forest, for he cut the young sap- 
lings that hold warp and woof, and 
into the weaving he incorporates as 
designs the lines of stream and tree, 
the birds, and the colors that paint his 
life. 


Opinion is divided 


EAGLE ALPHA 245 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for Other authorities prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 


ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its smaller diameter of wood and slightly ae ae See eo 
extra large diameter of wood and its harder lead as being nearer in size to by PRACTICE as a step-down to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


large, soft lead. 


the regular size pencil. 


DIAMETER 


But everyone agreeS..eece 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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The Indian of the Northwest ex- 
presses himself through beadwork. 
This form of craft finds its highest 
development among the Sioux tribes. 
Because it was discovered that the 
Sioux youth was losing the spontaneity 
of design that marks the beadwork of 
the older tribesmen, the Government 
schools are making a careful study of 
bead symbolism. Older Indians on 
the reservations are being consulted in 
order to discover the early meaning of 
ancient designs. Although, from the 
time of Columbus, American Indian 
beadwork has not been surpassed in 
any part of the world, today the designs 
of the Sioux tribes are best preserved, 
and their beadwork is based on a few 
well-defined symbols combined in care- 
fully chosen colors to tell a story in 
symbolic form. 

At the Pine Ridge, South Dakota, 
Indian school, a skilled Sioux woman 
who spent her girlhood in a home 
where tribal customs were rigidly 
observed and received training from 
her grandmother, is teaching this 
ancient art. She has awakened in a 
group of girls from less traditional 
home environments a real pride in 
their cultural heritage. The bead- 
work designed in that school from old 
Sioux symbols is a credit to an older 


A complete record of the work of yesterday, today 
and tomorrow... what you have and 
.in the 


what you plan to accomplish . 


_ These books offer a simple plan for giving content and detail to the 
subjects of the course of study and system to its execution. 
The pages consist of ruled eg to be filled each day by the teacher 
ork accomplished,” etc. 
Lithographed on Bond paper, and substantially bound in heavy paper 
covers. These books are sewed — not wired — assuring flexibility, so that 


designating ‘Work planned,” “ 


generation. Similar projects in native 
weaving, basketry and beadwork are 
being undertaken wherever a contact 
with the primitive culture of the older 
Indians makes such education of the 
young possible. 

The United States sent this year 
seventeen paintings by Pueblo day- 
school children to the first inter- 
national exhibition of children’s paint- 
ings ever assembled. These young 
Indian painters used local earth in 
making their own paints. 

Miss Rose K. Brandt, supervisor of 
Indian elementary education, reports 
that during the past year the Pueblo 
day-school children, accompanied by 
teachers and frequently by parents, 
scoured the hills in a New Mexico 
community to find the earth materials 
out of which they might produce colors 
they desired to use in their painting. 
The rich reds, browns, and whites 
had long been used by native women 
for painting designs on their pottery. 
The children’s experiments in the same 
medium for painting on paper, there- 
fore, became a thrilling adventure. 
Clay and sandstone were the most 
common sources, yielding practically 
every color except strong greens and 
blues. Black was provided by using 
soot. Since not all colors were found 


in every locality, schools exchanged 
materials in order that all might be 
provided with the necessary colors. 
Primitive patterns of American life 
as expressed in Indian ways of living; 
the Indian’s closeness to nature, his 
persistence in retaining the elements 
of an early culture, and the beauty of 
his artistic life as seen in the dance and 
in native arts, write meaningful pages 
in geography for child and adult alike. 


Creative Handwork in 
the Social Studies 

(Continued from page 16) 
surrounding territory to show relation- 
ships and lighted the whole by a minia- 
ture system of electric wiring. A 
pupil switched the tiny bulbs on and 
off at the will of the pupil-speaker to 
indicate points of interest under dis- 
cussion. 

The painting of the frieze to illus- 
trate the historical story or the repre- 
sentation on a miniature theater stage, 
of the characters from history, are 
favorite means of creative expression. 
In this way the past lives again for 
fifth- and sixth-grade children who 
acquire many concomitant values as 
they work together to achieve success 
in a chosen enterprise. 


Making toys with Spongex is the 
most fascinating Seat Work 


SPONGEX 


is a new three- 
dimensional 
material in 
bright colors. 
It cuts easily 
with scissors. 
It is quickly 
joined with 
rubber cement. 
With SPonGEx 
modeling ma- 
terial children 
can easily 


make all manner of toys and useful educational ob- 


the book will open wide at any point and lay flat on the desk. 

8198—PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD. For 
general use in graded schools. Size, 634 x 814. 

8199—HOLMES DAILY PLAN BOOK. 
Grades. Size, 634 x 814. 


Price, each, $0.60 


Mailing weight, 1 lb. 4 oz. Bound in heavy paper covers. 


For Primary 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


401 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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jects. It involves construction work of the most 
approved order, teaches color and form, and is en- 
thusiastically indorsed by prominent educators as 
the best ‘‘creative art expression” material available. 

Use SPONGEX in your school. It is economical— 
a 10-lb. box costing only $1.50—sufficient for an en- 
tire class of 30 pupils. 

You, too, will be delighted with the unusual and ex- 
cellent results obtainable with Sponcex Seat Work. 


Write for free, illustrated circular 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 


HOLMES PLAN BOOKS | 
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Kindergarten Backgrounds 
for Reading 
(Continued from page 14) 
9g. Choosing favorite stories and 
poems and purposeful conversation 
for this period. 


Desirable Kindergarten Out- 
comes Are 

1. Knowledge of at least ten or 
twelve stories. 

a. Ability to retell a simple story. 

b. Increased enjoyment of the story 
and poetry period. 

c. The power of listening atten- 
tively to stories or poems. 

2. Knowledge of at least ten or 
twelve Mother Goose rhymes. 

a. Ability to say three or four short 
poems. 

b. Ability to pick out rhyming 
words. 

c. Foundation for some apprecia- 
tion of the beauty in poetry, and an 
increased desire to hear poems. 


Making and Using Maps 
(Continued from page 12) 
locations. The maps should be accu- 
rate in proportion and drawn to scale, 

if possible. 
Children should use these maps to 


illustrate points in discussions and in 
oral reports, as tracing cause and 
effect, explaining distribution, effect 
of physical characteristics, and making 
comparison and contrasts. 

The sand-table map is made accord- 
ing to the same plan except that the 
size is limited by the dimensions of 
the sand table. 


A PAPER-PULP map may be used 
very successfully to show elevation. 
To make it, tear newspapers into small 
bits, soak overnight in warm water to 
soften, beat into a soft pulp with a 
spoon or a paddle, pour off excess 
water, add one tablespoon of paste to 
each quart of paper pulp, mix thor- 
oughly, separate the paper pulp into 
portions, color with water colors mak- 
ing each portion a different color. 
Next, trace on heavy cardboard the 
outline of the country to be shown. 
Finally mold the paper pulp on the 
outline to show the desired elevations. 
Let it dry thoroughly in the sun and 
coat with colorless shellac. A few 
drops of oil of cloves added to home- 
made paste help keep it sweet. 


A LARGE rubber ball or a rubber 
bladder should be used for the founda- 


COLORFUL 


DIFFERENT 


PYRAMID PEG BOARD 


Something entirely different in Peg Boards, made in 
eight tiers, graduating in size from 614 inches square 
at the base to 114 inches square at the top. Each tier 
is provided with holes into which the pegs may be 
inserted, and is enameled in a different color; pegs of 
corresponding colors. Colors are: Black, Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet and Buff. Packed in 


strong box. 


PRICE, EACH, $1.50 


MAILING WEIGHT, 4 LBS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


2249 Calumet Ave. 


tion of a globe map. This foundation 
should be covered with yellow cotton 
cloth. A tissue paper pattern should 
be made by the pupils to use in cutting 
out the cloth. This pattern should 
be oval shaped and pointed at each 
end and should fit over the foundation. 
Use the pattern to cut out the cloth. 
The pieces of cloth should be sewed 
together, leaving a small opening at 
the top. Deflate the bladder or the 
ball and slip into the opening. Sew 
up the opening, then inflate the blad- 
der or ball and hang it in the class- 
room. The children may now out- 
line, on the cloth globe, the countries 
of the world about which they wish to 
study. They should color the coun- 
tries as they study them, tracing 
routes, oceans, and continents with 
heavy black pencil or crayon. The 
water should be colored with light 
blue crayon. This makes an effective 
and usable globe. 


A SALT and flour map is also 
interesting. To make the map, make 
a dough of about two cups of salt, a 
cup of flour, and a cup of water. Out- 
line on heavy cardboard the country 
or continent to be shown. Mold the 
mixture on the outline to show the 


It’s 
NEW 


these 


It’s 


It’s 


fields. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Simplicity and directness 
of thought with vocabulary 
of carefully chosen words 
familiar to children of First 
and Second grades, are 
prominent qualities of 


STEP BY STEP 
WORK BOOKS 


Learning to Read 
Learning to Write 


EARNING | 


COUNT 


Four books of colorful projects and problems 
created by qualified experts in their particular 
They are correct in method and sequence, 
exemplifying the most approved standards of 
modern child training. 


Each book contains 40 pages of colored designs 
and outlines in black and white, of projects related 
to early grade subjects, and 1|2 sheets of plain 
practice paper. 


Four titles: 


Learning to Spell 
Learning to Count 


Set of four books, postpaid, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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desired features. After the mixture 
is thoroughly dry, color the different 
features with calcimine, vegetable or 
water colors. 

Salt absorbs water from the atmos- 
phere, so adjustment in quantity 
must be made. Use less salt on damp 
days or in regions where the humidity 
is great. 


Mhaxic time-lines is an activity 
in record-making that relates itself 
closely to making maps. ‘Time-lines 
are illustrative devices by which the 
child gets a chronological picture of a 
series of events occurring within a 
given period of time. They may be of 
two kinds, class time-lines or individual 
time-lines. Both will be made in the 
same manner, the only variation being 
in length and width of the materials 
used. The class time-line should be 
larger than the individual one to make 
the details clear. The individual time- 
line is to be kept in a work book or 
notebook and folded to fit it, the left 
edge being pasted inside the back 
cover. Making time-lines is not a 
suitable activity for children below 
the fourth grade, but for upper-grade 
children it is an excellent means of 
illustrating time sequence. The 
fourth-grade boy or girl will be inter- 
ested in making pictorial time-lines 
which are particularly adapted to 
their interests as well as to the subject 
matter involved. 

To make a class time-line, take two 
pieces of colored string and tie together. 
Let one color represent the time before 
Christ and the other color represent 
the time after Christ was born. Where 
the colors join, mark carefully “The 
Birth of Christ.” Beginning at the 
point where the knot was tied mark 


off on each string ten-inch sections, 
which represent 500 years of time, 
tying knots for each ten inches. Con- 
tinue until you have on the string 
representing the time before Christ 
eight ten-inch sections representing 
4,000 years B.C.; and on the other 
string three ten-inch sections, and 
eight and one-half inches more, repre- 
senting the time since Christ to 1935. 
Tiny cards fastened in each knot and 
lettered to show the year represented 
make this time-line easy to use. 
Fasten it around the room and as the 
children read of interesting events the 
time of occurrence may be written on 
small cards and attached to the time- 
line at the date nearest the time of its 
happening. The card should give 
the source of the information. This 
time-line should serve as a permanent 
reference for the understanding of 
time sequence in the long view. 

Another interesting way to show 
how and when important events hap- 
pened is by use of a classroom border 
which is made of a long strip of brown 
wrapping paper, marked off in the 
same manner as the colored string. 
Instead of writing cards and attaching 
them to show events in sequence, the 
children will be more interested in 
pasting pictures and maps on the 
strip, or in illustrating important and 
interesting events with colored crayons 
or water colors. 


Why Children Fail in 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 18) 

to other undesirable results. It breeds 
inaccuracy due to indifference. In 
fact, this pressure for results before 
they are understood and without 
motivation leads not only to inac- 


curacy, but frequently to emotional 
stress from which some children never 
recover. 


A PROGRAM in arithmetic on a 
useful basis will eliminate failure. It 
is very simple. The essential steps 
are as follows: 


1. No systematic drill in grades 
one and two. Replace drill in these 
grades by extension of experience, 
such as shopping for mother and 
other simple actual transactions which 
give meaning and motivation. 

2. In grades three, four and five, 
undertake 100% mastery of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. Long division should be post- 
poned to grade five. 

3. In grade six, the new drill work 
is percentage and interest after suffi- 
cient meaning and motivation have 
been developed. Fractions on a sim- 
ple basis can be coming along and 
headed up in grade six. Much of the 
work in fractions should be omitted 
entirely. 

4. The ordinary citizen has no use 
for decimals aside from a reading 
knowledge, except in United States 
money. United States money, there- 
fore, should come into all processes 
from the beginning. Even in the 
kindergarten the child makes change. 

5. What is true of decimals is also 
true of denominate numbers. As it 
appears in textbooks the work in 
denominate numbers is useless. Peo- 
ple learn measures when they buy 
commodities. You never buy gaso- 
line other than by the gallon. You 
do not need a table of weights and 
measures to buy gasoline. The table 
should be for reference only. 


E HAVE represented the Mitton Brap- 
LEY Company in above territory for over 
a quarter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A,” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY | 


Largest Teachers’ 


Agency in the West. Established 1906. 
We Enroll Only Normal and Lye! Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1. 50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for ‘enrollment card and information. 
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Thus we arrive at a very simple and 
easy road for the essential and useful 
arithmetic. This makes possible de- 
ferring drill until there is sufficient 
motivation and understanding. It 
makes possible complete and sys- 
tematic teaching for 100% results* 
and it indicates, with proper teaching, 
a load which any normal child can 
master without difficulty. 

Future articles will chart this easy 
road to the mastery of useful arith- 
metic, in which failure is unnecessary. 


*For the possibility of new standard, includ- 
ing 100% results in the fundamental processes, 
see ‘‘New Standards in Arithmetic’ by G. M. 
Wilson, Journal of Educational Research, De- 
cember, 1930. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 35) 
out flat. When completed, place the 


open book in a chalk tray so that it 
leans against the blackboard. 


Once a day or once a week, depend- 
ing somewhat upon the character of 
the pictures, turn a page. With each 
turn, two new pictures are displayed. 
I have found that the pupils look for- 
ward to the turning of the pages with 
a great deal of interest. Keener 
habits of observation are developed 
and a sincere appreciation of little 
changes in the classroom is culti- 
vated. 


A teacher might have several such 
books; one for famous paintings, 
another for birds or flowers, and one 
that illustrates units of reading and 
social science activities. A seasonal 
book with pictures pertaining to 
autumn, winter, spring and summer 
would prove helpful in many ways. 


Your pictures will last longer 
through this plan, and they will 
always be ready for use. 


—IRENE MArguts, Sterling, Il. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 


49th Year 


O F 


EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Young women while training professionally as teachers in nursery school, kindergarten and 
elementary grades also study child development and home management amid refined cul- 
tural influences. B. E. degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Observation and Demonstration. Socialized activities. Nation-wide reputation. Athletics. Grad- 


uates assisted in securing positions. 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 


For complete information write 


Box 512-M 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Kindergarten, egy Nursery Schools. 
40th year. ine Equipment. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


rgarten~ Prim 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Accredited, two, three and four year d 
Fall Term begins Sept. 16. Send for Catalog. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


FROEBEL 


LLEGE 


‘ee courses. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 


» NORMAL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary and playground teachin 
and for training children in the home. Limited enrollment ~4 i 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet “Training 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


SCHOOL 


rsonal attention. 


Supervise 
hildren.” 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 


70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


Art in Childhood 

(Continued from page 23) 
Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole Indians. 
They were called so because of their 
readiness to take up civilization. 

A group in New York, known as the 
Five Nations, were: Cayuga, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Seneca, and Mohawk. 
Later a sixth was added, the Tuscarora. 


The early locations of American 
Indians were: 


Apache—New Mexico and Arizona 

Arapaho—Red River, Minnesota and Wyoming 

Assiniboin—between Missouriand Saskatchewan 

Bellacoola—New Mexico to Washington 

Blackfoot—between Saskatchewan and Missouri 
Rivers in Montana 

Catawba—North and South Carolina 

Cayuga—New York 

Cherokee—West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia 

Cheyenne—Minnesota, North and 
Dakota, Montana 

Chickasaw—north Mississippi and west Tennes- 
see 

Chinook—southwest Washington, along Colum- 
bia River to Gray’s Bay 

Choctaw—south of Ohio River, central and 
south Mississippi and part of Alabama 

Comanche—eastern Colorado to New Mexico 

Conestoga—Chesapeake Bay 

Creeks—Alabama and Georgia 

Crow—Big Horn River and Yellowstone River 

Delaware—Delaware River 

Flatheads—Montana 

Fox—central Wisconsin. Later in Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska 

Huron (Wyandotte)—from Canada to Ohio 

Kaw—Missouri, Kansas and Dakota 

Kickapoo—Ohio Valley, Missouri, 
Texas and Mexico 

Kiowa—Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico 


Kalamath—Kalamath River, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia 


Kootenay—Montana 

Makaw—Puget Sound and Cape Flattery 

Mandan—Missouri River and Knife River 

Modoc—California 

Mohave—Colorado River, 
fornia 

Mohawk—Mohawk River, eastern New York 


Munsee—Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania 


Narragansett—Rhode Island 


Navaho—southwest Utah, north Arizona, north- 
west New Mexico 


Nez Perce—southeast Washington, 
Oregon, west Idaho 
Ojibwa—Michigan, Minnesota 
Oneida—Oneida Lake, New York 
Onondaga—Lake Onondaga, New York 
Osage—northeast Oklahoma 
Ottawa—Canada, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois 
Pawnee—Platt River, Nebraska 
Pequot—eastern Connecticut 
Pima—Gila River, southern Arizona 
Ponca—Oklahoma, Nebraska 
Potawatomi—Green Bay, Wisconsin 


South 


Kansas, 


Arizona and Cali- 


northeast 


. P»cblo—Colorado, Utah, Mexican border, New 


Mexico, Arizona 

Quapaw—junction of Mississippi and Missouri 

Sac or Sauk—northern Wisconsin 

Seminole—Florida 

Seneca—Seneca Lake, New York 

Shawnee—Savannah River, South Carolina. 
Later in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 
and Ohio 

Shoshoni (Snake)—-Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
northeastern Nevada, eastern Oregon, Utah 

Sioux—Arkansas River to Lake Winnipeg 

Tuscarora—North Carolina 

Ute—western Colorado, northwest Utah, New 
Mexico 

Wampanoag—southern Massachusetts, 
Cod to Narragansett 

Winnebago—Wisconsin and Nebraska 

Yakima—Columbia*River, Yakima River, Wen- 
atchee River, Washington 

Yuma—cColorado River and Gila River 

Zuni—New Mexico 


Cape 
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